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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 


$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 
il a 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 














SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 1910. i 

Instruction private and in class. Special op- 

ortunities for individual practise. ay and 
vening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 


for advanced pupils. 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Zos Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Zip-Kieading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


Miss GILMORE ) . 
Miss SENTER ‘secamuohene 
Miss FOLEY 


Individual lessons. Conversation classes. 
Lectures. Normal Course. Special practise work 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. PoINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 Sareve BuILDING San Francisco, Cat. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 





Nitchie Method 











MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELizABETH BranD, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal: 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Readi 
Aare nn fecsePe te Ree 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3020 N St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
$43 Andrus Building 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss Evizaseta G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








Minneapolis, Minn 














Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 4 
Small Classes | 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A. B. 

601 Washington Street, Lynchburg. Va. 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. a 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing a 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. a 
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; TV CENTENARI DE LA NAIXENCA DE FRA P PONCE DE LEON 
i [ll DE LA PVBLICACIO DEL LLIBRE “REDVCCION DE LAS LETRAS” DE JOAN P. BONET 


PEDRO PONCE DE LEON (BORN 1520); JUAN PABLO BONET 
(AUTHOR, 1620) 


By FRED DE LAND 


OLLOWING are some semi-histori- 

cal notes on the teaching of speech to 
the deaf that are offered as a contribu- 
tion to the celebration proposed to be 
held in Spain this summer, in memory 
of the birth of Pedro Ponce de Leon in 
the year 1520, because he was the first 
of record to teach deaf children to speak 
and to read speech from the lips; and in 
memory of Juan Pablo Bonet, who, in 
1620, brought out the first book ever pub- 
lished on the subject of training and 
teaching deaf children. 


These notes show not gnly how meri- 
torious was the work of these pioneers, 
but how Fray Pedro Ponce went directly 
contrary not only to orthodox public 
opinion, but to the accepted teachings of 
church authorities; and only through a 
careful study of current conditions and 
the fallacious beliefs then prevailing can 
the magnitude of Fray Pedro Ponce’s 
contribution to the betterment of man- 
kind be fully appreciated. 

Probably there have been deaf chil- 
dren and hard-of-hearing adults in every 
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age; but in ancient times the percentage 
to population was probably far less than 
now. Many of the so-called evidences 
of modern civilization are said to tend to 
lessen the acuity of hearing. Moreover, 
man does not have to depend on the 
sharpness of his hearing now, as ‘he did 
when food and even safety depended 
largely on it. 

Some specialists, who have made a 
careful study of the subject, assert that 
25 per cent of all human beings now 
have defective hearing; other specialists 
give a higher ratio as a result of their 
researches ; but there is little doubt that 
one out of every four individuals has a 
diminished power of hearing in one ear, 
if not in both ears; yet few are aware of 
the fact, because even a little hearing is 
sometimes sufficient for modern needs. 
It is believed that primitive man pos- 
sessed and exercised—had to exercise— 
several times the amount of hearing that 
now enables the normal hearing man to 
transact present-day affairs. 


I. THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 


Concerning the facts of any phase of 
this subject during prehistoric times, 
your speculations, gentle reader, are just 
as near correct as mine are likely to be. 
It is a case in which implicit faith must 
play the major part until authentic rec- 
ords are discovered. 

Excavations made by scientists, search- 
ing for records of the early history of 
man, indicate that an advanced state of 
civilization existed in some part of the 
world at some period more than twelve 
thousand years ago, while a greater dura- 
tion of time may have elapsed during 
which early man was attaining to the 
knowledge and the methods, the customs 
and the culture, that were evidently cur- 
rent in the oldest of those ancient cities. 

Wherever buried cities have been un- 
earthed, or where remains of early man 
have been found in caves, usually there 
was found graven on stone or painted on 
wall or tomb legends that lead many to 
believe that speech has been the prevail- 
ing medium of communication from the 
beginning of man’s existence. 

Excavations indicate that in prehistoric 
times a civilized people may have oc- 
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cupied the sites of some of the Greek 
and Roman cities that are often men- 
tioned in classical history. But to what 
extent fable and fact are blended, who 
can say? However, it is reasonable to 
believe that explorers, homeseekers, or 
soldiers of fortune hailing from the more 
densely settled sections of Egypt may 
have established small settlements or 
scattered communities along the coasts 
later known as Italian and Grecian. 

A few hundred years pass. The pio- 
neers in some of these communities have 
been thrifty, and, possessing a pastoral 
rather than a military nature, their pos- 
sessions naturally increased. Then these 
possessions became a constant temptation 
to the greed of savage or barbarian 
neighbors. The raiding of the settle-’ 
ments for loot compelled the different 
communities to unite their forces in or- 
der to defeat the enemy; or unification 
or confederation may have been brought 
about through the ambition on the part 
of a few to wield greater power. Thus 
States were evolved, cities were fortified, 
religious ceremonies were established. 
Laws were passed. Able speakers were 
sent to neighboring tribes to advocate 
intermarriages, solicit defensive alliances, 
and to boast of the powers of the people. 

The writer believes that in the begin- 
ning of man’s existence the Divine Cre- 
ator conferred upon the first man not 
only the divine power of uttering intel- 
ligible and intelligent speech, but also the 
knowledge necessary to develop and to 
cultivate the use of speech in each suc- 
ceeding generation of children. 

In the words of the poet Milton, the 
first man said: 


“To speak I tried; and forthwith spoke; 
My tongue obeyed, and readily could name 
What ’er I saw.” 


Where first man began life is not of 
authoritative record. Possibly it was in 
northern Africa (Egypt) or in south- 
western Asia. Owing to the warm cli- 
mate, he may have been other than white 
in color. Then, as the population in- 
creased and men began to migrate, there 
may have been a noticeable darkening of 
the skin of those who moved south, while 
the succeeding generations of those who 
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preferred the colder climates may have 
observed a bleaching in skin coloration. 
In any event, hundreds of years may 
have passed before there was any marked 
increase or decrease in color. 

Judging by the remains of early man 
found in caves or in glacial deposits, 
early man evidently was physically much 
the same as normal man is today. Again, 
when the long glacial periods came, both 
mankind and the wild beasts may have 
hurried to warmer climates ; for the depth 
of the ice and the movements of the 
glaciers in removing the soil in many 
places may have made it almost impos- 
sible to cultivate Mother Earth. 

During the ages that have passed since 
that far-distant ideal period of “one lan- 
guage and one speech” in all the then- 
known world, the character of speech 
and of language evidently has risen or 
fallen, as rose or fell the Godlike attri- 
butes of man. Possibly language has 
been modified in many minor ways to 
meet the ever-changing conditions that 
mark the passing centuries, but no im- 
portant changes have occurred. 

During his famous lectures, Max Mul- 
ler stated: “If you consider that, what- 
ever view we take of the origin and dis- 
persion of language, nothing new has 
ever been added to the substance of lan- 
guage; that all its changes have been 
changes of form; that no new root or 
radical has ever been invented by later 
generations, as little as one single ele- 
ment has ever been added to the material 
world in which we live.” And he added: 
“Language cannot exist by itself; it re- 
quires a soil on which to grow, and that 
soil is the human soul. . We 
can understand not only the origin of 
language, but likewise the necessary 
breaking up of one language into many; 
and we perceive that no amount of 
variety in the material or the formal ele- 
ments of speech is incompatible with the 
admission of one common source.” 

Horatio Hale, in the course of a schol- 
arly lecture on the origin of languages 
and the antiquity of man, stated that 
“there is no reason for supposing that 
the earliest speaking men may not have 
been endowed with the highest intel- 
lectual faculties of the human race. 
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There is every reason to believe that they 
were so endowed.” 

In continuing that lecture, which was 
delivered before the Section on Anthro- 
pology of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dr. Hale 
explained in detail on what his belief was 
based. Then he described that period in 
the “youth of the world” as he visualized 
it, “When the human race, on its thinly 
populated planet, felt all its energies 
called forth to meet the wants and solve 
the problems of its new existence.” 
Based on years of careful research and 
study of this important and fascinating 
subject, Dr. Hale voiced the following 
conclusion : 

“This conclusion as to the high intel- 
lectual grade of the earliest speaking 
men is very important in its bearing on 
our views respecting the so-called in- 
ferior races. It is clear that they repre- 
sent, not the primitive man, but simply a 
degeneration caused by unfavorable in- 
fluences. If this degeneration has taken 
place, as there seems every reason for 
believing, within a very brief period— 
five or six thousand years at furthest, 
and most of it probably within a few 
centuries after their separation from the 
original stock—there seems good reason 
for believing that an improvement in the 
surroundings will be followed by a grad- 
ual elevation and a return to the high 
primitive type.” 


II. EARLY HISTORIC PERIOD 


Probably the belief prevailed generally 
in early days that speech was inherent 
in man; all that was required to make a 
child efficient in the use of speech was 
continuous and proper exercise in the 
use of speech; in other words, constant 
cultivation of speech. In the miracles 
recorded in the Holy Bible, in the so- 
called myths of Greece and the legends 
of Rome, and even in the “miraculous 
cures” so quaintly detailed in medieval 
literature, all tell of the restoration of 
speech, or of the conferring of the power 
of speech upon each deaf or speechless 
beneficiary. 

In the Old Testament there are six 
references to the deaf, all of which apply 
as fitly to deaf adults as to deaf children. 
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The first is the well-known divine com- 
mand delivered to Moses not to ill-treat 
the deaf: “And Jehovah spoke unto 
Moses, saying: . . . Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling 
block before the blind.” The five other 
references are evidently of an illustrative 
or poetical nature; but all indicate that 
deafness was an economic problem in 
those early days. In his  penitential 
prayer, the psalmist David tells how 
“They that seek my hurt speak mis- 
chievous_ things. Sut I, as a 
deaf man, hear not.” The _ prophet 
Isaiah, in referring to the approaching 
regeneration of the Israelites, declared: 
“And in that day shall the deaf hear the 
words of the book, and the eyes of the 
blind shall see out of obscurity and out 
of darkness.” After the same manner, 
in telling of the happy future in store for 
Zion, if the commands of Jehovah are 
obeyed, the prophet wrote: “Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.” 
The prophet utters his song of praise to 
Jehovah for his precious promises: 
“Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that 
ye may see.” In the day of deliverance 
from Babylon, Isaiah said: “But now 
thus saith Jehovah that created thee: 
‘Bring forth the blind people that have 
eyes, and the deaf that have ears.’”’ 
Nowhere in the Bible is there any 
reference to the training or the teaching 
of deaf children, nor is there any refer- 
ence in the literature of those early and 
contemporaneous historical nations, ex- 
cept in the case of the son of Creesus, 
the Lydian monarch. But the future 
may reveal at least cases of individual 
training. Plutarch, the eminent Greek 
historian and biographer, in writing 
about Lycurgus and the laws and consti- 
tution he gave to Sparta and the Lacede- 
monians about the year B. C. 820, states: 
“As for the education of youth, which 
he looked upon as the greatest and most 
glorious work of a lawgiver, he began 
with it at the very source, taking into 
consideration their conception and birth, 
by regulating the marriages. * * * 
It was not left to the father to rear what 
children he pleased, but he was obliged 
to carry the child to a place called Lesche, 


to be examined by the most ancient men 
of the tribe, who were assembled there. 
If it was strong and well-proportioned, 
they gave orders for its education, and as- 
signed it one of nine thousand shares of 
land ; but if it was weakly and deformed, 
they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called Apothete, which is a deep 
cavern near the mountain Taygetus, con- 
cluding that its life could be no advan- 
tage, either to itself or to the public, 
since Nature had not given it at first 
any strength or goodness of constitution. 
The Spartan children were not under 
tutors purchased or hired with money, 
nor were the parents at liberty to edu- 
cate them as they pleased; but as soon 
as they were seven years old Lycurgus 
ordered them to be enrolled in com- 
panies, where they were all kept under 
the same order and discipline, and had 
their exercises and recreations in com- 
mon.” 

While there is no reference to the deaf 
or to their education during Spartan 
times, the thought arises that even under 
the rigid conditions imposed by Lycur- 
gus, as it is usually impossible to defi- 
nitely determine that an infant has lost 
its hearing until after its first birthday, 
it is possible that deaf children were not 
thrown into that “deep cavern.” Again, 
as the parents probably had their chil- 
dren at home during the first six years 
of child-life, think of the amount of 
language a deaf child could absorb from 
a Spartan mother of the admirable type 
of Mrs. Mary Balch Lippitt or of Mrs. 
H. N. Bartlett. The early Grecian moth- 
ers carefully nursed and trained their 
children, regardless of social standing or 
social duties. If they did not feel com- 
petent to continue the instruction through 
childhood, the parents secured suitable 
private tutors. In any event, in the 
minds of the children was inculcated a 
love of country and of heroic courage 
and a desire to be always polite. Boys 
were looked upon as wards of the State, 
and were brought up to participate in- 
telligently in the activities of life. 

Greek children were expected to be 
ready to enter the public schools at seven 
years of age. Im Greece, children were 
instructed im the arts. As a result, the 
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handwork of Greek painters and sculp- 
tors became world-famous. But in 
Rome a child could be taught with a 
view to becoming an artist only after 
special permission so to do was granted 
by the Emperor. Rome wanted arti- 
sans, not artists, and the Roman youth 
were raised to be good soldiers or good 
mechanics. 

In his “Lives,” Plutarch shows that 
Rome was a stranger to fine arts until 
Marcellus (B. C. 212) raided Syracuse 
and forbade his soldiers destroying the 
paintings. He had all the better paint- 
ings taken to Rome for distribution 
among the principal public buildings. 
This action angéred the soldiers, who 
felt that they possessed the natural right 
to tear beautiful paintings and to smash 
exquisite statues. When Marcus Clau- 
dius Marcellus returned to Rome with 
his loot, he had to face a lot of wrathy 
citizens; for these good people felt that 
the great general was striving to spoil a 
people accustomed to barbarous war 
measures. Thus it was made very plain 
that while Rome would welcome painters 
who were skillful interior or exterior 
decorators, she would show no consider- 
ation to artists or to the works of such 
useless persons as artists. The Romans 
prohibited even their slaves from becom- 
ing art painters. 

Pliny the Elder (A. D. 23-79), who 
erroneously believed the children born 
deaf lacked the power of speech, relates 
that Quintius Pedius, the son of a con- 
sul and “dumb from birth,” was allowed 
to become a painter, an artist, as an 
amusement, by special permission of the 
Emperor. 

After the destruction of Corinth (B. 
C. 146) many Greek artists settled in 
Rome and efforts were made to beautify 
the city. In the year B. C. 100 marble 
columns were used in residences. Later 
there were “painting masters,’ and an 
artistic taste and a creative imagination 
were esteemed and cultivated. 

The more one reads of the methods of 
the early rulers and of the so-called wise 
men of ancient days, the more one is led 
to wonder if they had any true con- 
ception of the meaning of humane treat- 
ment. Lycurgus endeavored to convert 
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the inhabitants of Sparta into one large 
family, having all things in common, do- 
ing away with whatever might indicate 
inequality, partaking of the same kind 
of food, living in houses equally plainly 
furnished. Yet there was no thought of 
human brotherhood in those days. More 
than two thousand years had to pass 
before there came a true understanding 
of all that is comprised in the words 
“humane treatment.” 

Plutarch, in his biography of Solon 
(B. C. 639-559), details how that famous 
lawmaker was appointed “lawgiver and 
superintendent of the commonwealth” ; 
and how “the citizens committed to hith 
the regulation not of a part only, but the 
whole magistracies, assemblies, courts of 
judicature, and senate.” Plutarch tells 
how Solon declared “the man infamous 
who stands neuter in the time of sedi- 
tion.” Solon encouraged fathers to 
teach their sons a good trade, but there 
is no reference to other educational work. 

That parents of wealth or position 
may have done what they could for their 
deaf offspring is evident in the story 
Herodotus tells about the son of the 
Lydian monarch, Creesus, through whose 
liberality many a Greek temple was deco- 
rated. Herodotus tells in his story of 
the conquest of Lydia (B. C. 548) how 
Croesus was opposing the invasion of the 
Persians under Cyrus, who had cap- 
tured the city of Lydia. Creesus “had a 
son, a worthy youth, whose only defect 
was that he was deaf and dumb. In the 
days of his prosperity Croesus had done 
the utmost that he could for him. 

When the town was taken, one of the 
Persians was just going to kill Creesus, 
not knowing who he _ was. jo, 
Then this son of his, who was voiceless, 
beholding the Persian as he rushed to- 
ward Creesus, in the agony of his fear 
and grief, burst into speech, and said: 
‘Man, do not kill Croesus!’ This was 
the first time that he had ever spoken a 
word, but afterward he retained the 
power of speech for the remainder of 
his life.” Croesus is credited with hav- 
ing been a patron of education, and to 
have welcomed to his court learned men 
from all nations. Yet there is no record 
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of his own son having been instructed or 
of the teaching of other deaf children. 

Xenophon (B. C. 400?) relates quite a 
different story about “the dumb son” of 
Croesus. 

Herodotus has one of the characters in 
his book state, in referring to the power 
of the Supreme Being: 

“IT know both the number of the sand, and the 
measures of the sea, 


And I understand a dumb man, and hear him 
who does not speak.” 


Hippocrates (B. C. 460-357), in draw- 
ing a comparison, states, as translated: 
“This is the case with deaf-mutes from 
birth, who, not knowing how to speak, 
utter only simple sounds.” And he is 
credited with holding the belief that im- 
pediments of speech “arise either from 
the affections of the mind or from the 
hearing of external sounds’—that is, 
from noise so great that it drives away 
all remembrance of what the person was 
about to say. 

Then came Aristotle (384-322 B. C.), 
whose writings were accepted with such 
reverence and authority that it required 
unusual courage to dispute the word of 
that great philosopher. Translated, a 
sentence in his writing reads: “Those 
who are born deaf all become speech- 
less; they have a voice, but are destitute 
of speech.” Commenting on this, the 
Rev. Thomas Arnold adds: “The Greek 
word rendered speechless may also mean 
senseless, destitute of reason; so that, if 
the latter meaning was adopted, they 
were classed with idiots and incapables 
and received the same treatment.” 

It has also been held that all that 
Aristotle meant was that, “of all the 
senses, hearing contributes the most to 
intelligence and knowledge,’ and that 
later writers are responsible for the er- 
roneous deduction, that without hearing 
there would be no intelligence. Aristotle 
held that it was a shame on the State not 
to have educated citizens, “because edu- 
cation was general.” He also held that 
many of the State regulations concerning 
women were bad, and because of lack of 
suitable employment and of opportuni- 
ties to promote intellectual growth, 
women enjoyed less than half the happi- 
ness rightfully theirs. 
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As Aristotle was a pupil and a warm 
admirer of Plato (B. C. 427-347), the 
latter may have held similar views con- 
cerning the deaf. Leopold Von Ranke 
states that “without Plato Aristotle would 
have been impossible. Aris- 
totle did not aim at giving an exhaustive 
description of the kingdoms of nature; 
he rather sought to explain them with 
reference to his doctrine of the soul. 
His observations on nature are an intro- 
duction to all scientific physiology and 
cannot be read without admiration. 
Equally important is his exposition of 
the difference between man and other 
living creatures.” 

To the student of history Egypt ap- 
pears like the closing scene in the first 
act of a historical drama. It has been 
asserted that Plato and others of the 
early philosophers were indebted to the 
writings or the teaching of the sages of 
Egypt for much of their reputed wisdom. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
back to that ancient and mysterious land 
modern writers trace the beginning of 
many an art and many a science. The 
writings of the Greek historian Herod- 
otus, though produced long after the 
events narrated, lead to the belief that 
there were specialists among the phy- 
sicians ‘in early Egyptian days. Pos- 
sibly there were aurists, as well as ocu- 
lists, dentists, and other specialists. 
History fails to record whether it was 
these Egyptian specialists who held to 
the ancient belief that speechlessness on 
the part of a deaf child was due to a 
sympathetic relation between the lingual 
and the auditory nerve. 

Egypt was the land of the “black soil” 
or the “black land.” The land of the 
rich tillable alluvial deposits. Nature 
evidently intended it to be a land of 
wealth and of culture. It is stated that 
the early Egyptians had public schools. 
Herodotus wrote, “Physicke is so studied 
and practised with the Egyptians that 
every disease hath his several physician, 
who strove to excell in healing that one 
disease and not to be expert in curing 
many.” In A. D. 1909, Dr. Walsh 
stated: “As for laryngology and rhi- 
nology, one of the earliest medical records 
that we have, is the rewarding by one of 
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the kings of Egypt of an early dynasty 
(nearly 4000 B. C.) of a physician who 
had cured him of a trouble of the nose 
of long standing.” Dr. Walsh adds: 
“There is a _ well-grounded tradition 
founded on inscriptions that Athotis, the 
son of Menes, one of the early kings, 
wrote a work on anatomy. This king is 
said to have died about 4150 B. C. 

Degerando expressed the belief that 
the ancient Egyptians may have taught 
their deaf children because of the ideo- 
logical character of their words or writ- 
ings. 

Elizabeth J. M. Blackburn states that 
“M. T. Muller gives to the Egyptians the 
credit of first instructing deaf-mutes.” 
But how, when, and where is not stated. 
The same writer adds: “It is something 
more than a mere coincidence that their 
(the deaf’s) better treatment by the 
Romans dates from the time of the in- 
corporation of Egypt as a Roman prov- 
ince.” But no details are given con- 
cerning in what respects the deaf were 
better treated. 

Prior to B. C. 1640 Egypt was con- 
sidered a hermit nation, a country suf- 
ficient unto itself and that needed no aid 
from outsiders. Then came a radical 
change in the policy of Egypt, and 
strangers were welcomed. Alexandria 
became a great metropolis, a chief seat 
of learning, and gradually came into pos- 
session of a world-famous library, which 
was a mecca for students in all lands. 
Then, about B. C. 30, Egypt became a 
province of Rome. 


III. WHEN ROME RULED THE WORLD 


The progress of intellectual growth 
has ever been a flowing onward. Never 
has there been an important true ebb in 
the tide, though at times conditions may 
have made it so appear, as when the 
brutality and the bestiality of those who 
worshiped mythical gods dominated hu- 
manity, or when barbaric methods and 
religious intolerance and cruelty swayed 
the minds of men. 

During many centuries Rome was a 
royal empire of rich cities in which lux- 
uriance thrived, with no thought of the 
simpler, more natural life advocated by 
the earlier philosophers. These Roman 
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cities were united to one another and to 
the imperial central city by a uniformity 
in laws, in language, and in educational 
methods that were based on religious 
rites. 

When Rome fell and the barbaric in- 
vaders ruled, the outlook was dark for 
any future growth in cultured civiliza- 
tion ; but the most helpful of all the ideas 
beneficial to humanity survived, to bless 
mankind in the centuries to follow. 
Cities were destroyed, libraries burned, 
the accumulated wealth of ages was 
wasted ; yet humanity was, through God’s 
goodness, eventually enriched, just as 
humanity gained rich blessings out of all 
the unspeakable cruelties incident to the 
rise of the Reformation. 

Then, in A. D. 1450, came printing 
with movable types, and thenceforward 
literature for the masses was rapidly dis- 
seminated, notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition of the clergy. 

There may have been happy periods 
in Roman history, as the historian Gib- 
bon strives to lead us to believe; but one 
shudders in thinking of the horrors, the 
bitter cruelties, the needless, useless in- 
humanity of many of the Roman emper- 
ors. That there were wise mentors in 
Rome is well known. But sycophants, 
not mentors, were the favorites whose 
criticisms were desired by those in 
power, and these were they who received 
the higher honors. 

Some historians believe that many of 
the early Roman religious, social, and 
legal methods were adaptations of earlier 
Egyptian customs and methods. Granted 
that some of the wise men of early days 
were only mythical characters, yet the 
fact remains that somewhere there were 
some wise men, whose knowledge of 
human nature enabled them to formu- 
late a set of governing rules or laws for 
the early Romans that not only served 
the needs of the times, but later were of 
assistance in formulating the rules of the 
Roman Republic. The royal form of 
government that is recorded in early 
Roman history continued only 244 years, 
during which the small number of seven 
kings are recorded as reigning. 

With the expulsion of Tarquinius 
Superbus, in B. C. 510, the regal form of 
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government is said to have ended. Then 
began the period of the “Consuls,” that 


lasted 470 years, or to B. C. 31, followed 
by the third period, which continued 506 
years, when the Western Empire was 
overthrown, A. D. 476. During the con- 
sular period “two magistrates were an- 
nually chosen, with the authority and in- 
fluence which the kings had possessed, 
called consuls. The power of 
the consuls was gradually diminished, 
partly by the institution of the office of 
director and tribunes and partly by the 
law which authorized appeals from the 
decisions of the consuls to the people.” 

In the year B. C. 451, about sixty years 
before the regal form of government was 
abolished, a new office was created. The 
appointees were called “Decemviri,” and 
their duties consisted in compiling a code 
of laws. In the early days there was a 
lax system of jurisprudence. Kings and 
their underlings decided many cases as 
seemed best to them; hence the people 
murmured at this abuse of power. 

In 455 B. C. three commissioners were 
sent to Athens and to Sparta to copy and 
compile the laws of Solon and Lycurgus. 
They returned two years later, and in 
B. C. 451 the ten patricians appointed as 
decemviri presented a set of laws that at 
first were embodied in ten tables, and 
then in twelve tables, and were adopted 
as the foundation on which all judicial 
decisions should be based. Later came 
the Justinian Code. 

Much of interest is found in a study 
of the inception, growth, and progress of 
Roman jurisprudence at a time when the 
Roman Empire included many great 
cities, and the population of the cities 
increased far faster relatively than did 
the outlying sections. Referring to the 
much-needed reformation of Roman 
jurisprudence, Gibbon wrote: “In the 
space of ten centuries the infinite varieties 
of laws and legal opinions had filled 
many thousand volumes, which no for- 
tune could purchase and no capacity 
could digest.” So Justinian appointed 
a commission of ten learned legal celeb- 
rities, headed by Tribonian, the most 
learned and eminent member of the 
Roman bar, to revise and condense “the 
ordinances of his predecessors.” Four- 
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teen months later the commission de- 
livered, in twelve volumes, the Code of 
Justinian. ‘Then the Emperor appointed 
a new commission of seventeen lawyers, 
with Tribonian as chairman, “to extract 
the spirit of jurisprudence from the de- 
cisions and conjectures, the questions 
and disputes, of the Roman civilians.” 
Three years later came the /nstitutes, 
containing a presentation of the elements 
of the Roman law, followed by the Di- 
gest of the Pandects, comprising fifty 
volumes, containing a digest of all im- 
portant earlier legal decisions. Gibbon 
states that “the Code, the Pandects, and 
the Jnstitutes were declared to be the 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence.” 
Later on Justinian caused to be added to 
or incorporated in “the authentic body of 
the civil jurisprudence sixteen edicts and 
one hundred and sixty-eight novels.” 

Dr. Gaw states that “Justinian did not 
make many changes in the law regarding 
the deaf and dumb. By far the greater 
number of provisions relating to such 
persons in the Corpus Juris Civilis are 
simply quotations from the works of the 
great ante-Justinian jurists, selections 
from whose writings fill the pages of the 
Pandects. It is evident that, except in 
the special cases where enactments by 
Justinian are found in the Code or the 
Novels, the status of the deaf and dumb 
was not altered by him; and even where 
special enactments were made by the 
Emperor, it is found that he drew largely 
upon the earlier provisions of law. 

Justinian defines the deaf to 
be such as do not hear at all, not those 
who hear with difficulty; likewise, the 
dumb as those who do not speak at all, 
not those who merely speak with diffi- 
culty.” Dr. Gaw presents Justinian’s 
classification, and a_ foot-note reads 
(Code VI: 22, 10): 

“Testamentary privileges granted to 
the deaf and dumb: Maintaining the dis- 
tinction between the deaf and the dumb, 
since the two defects are not always com- 
bined, we ordain: 1. That if any one is 
afflicted with both diseases at once, that 
is to say, if from natural causes he can 
neither hear nor speak, he shall neither 
make a will nor any form of bequest, nor 
shall he be allowed to grant freedom by 
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manumission or in any other way. And 
this decree is to be binding on both males 
and females. 2. But where, in either 
male or female, the same condition has 
been brought about by calamity, not from 
birth, both voice and hearing having been 
lost by subsequent disease, then, in case 
such a one have received an education, 
we permit him to do of his own act all 
that in the previous case we prohibited. 
3. But if this further misfortune, which 
so rarely occurs, is to be considered, we 
should allow a man who was only deaf, 
supposing the affliction to be from nat- 
ural causes, to do everything of the na- 
ture of making a testamentary bequest 
or granting freedom. For where nature 
has bestowed an articulate voice there 
is nothing to hinder him from doing as 
he wishes; for we know that certain 
jurisconsults have made a careful study 
of this, and have declared that there is 
no one (of this class) who is altogether 
unable to hear if he be spoken to above 
the back of his head, which was also the 
opinion of Jubentius Celsus. 4. But 
those who have lost their hearing by dis- 
ease can without doubt do everything 
without hindrance.” 

Here the questions naturally arise, 
Does the third section cover what we 
now term hard-of-hearing cases? And 
was lip-reading taught in Roman days? 

Dr. Gaw continues: “Thus it is evi- 
dent that Roman legislation was much 
less prejudicial to the best interests of 
the deaf than has been generally sup- 
posed. Even in the matter of testamen- 
tary capacity, it was not illiberal, when 
the formal nature of the testament in 
Roman law is considered and 
such (deaf persons) as were able to 
write, speak, and understand speech may 
be said to have possessed an approxi- 
mately normal status in Roman law in 
the time of Justinian.”’ 

Commenting on the inconsistency of 
some features of the Justinian Code and 
on the limitations of parental authority, 
Gibbon writes: “Reason must applaud 
the humanity of Paulus for imputing the 
crime of murder to the father who 
strangles, or starves, or abandons his 
new-born infant, or exposes him in a 
public place to find the mercy which he 
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himself had denied. But the exposition 
of children was the prevailing and stub- 
born vice of antiquity; it was sometimes 
prescribed, often permitted, almost al- 
ways practised with impunity by the 
nations who never entertained the Roman 
idea of paternal power.” 

That many legitimate as well as ille- 
gitimate infants were not desired in 
early Rome, and thus were “exposed” — 
that is, were left on the street or at the 
doors of a temple or on an island in the 
Tiber—is no doubt true; but the writer 
has been unable to find any authoritative 
statement that “deaf children were cast 
into the Tiber.” In this country there 
are many foundling hospitals or homes, 
and it is stated that the number of un- 
welcome infants that are left on door- 
steps for others to care for passes all be- 
lief. 

The writer believes that early mothers 
were very much like present-day mothers. 
A few were exceptionally efficient; the 
rest were not. No doubt the tendency 
then, just as it is now, was to shield and 
spoil the handicapped child. Yet here 
and there a mother did rise to the oc- 
casion, in all probability, and really did 
give her deaf child such instruction as 
she was capable of imparting. 

Probably because the erroneous be- 
lief prevailed in ancient days that lan- 
guage and speech could be acquired only 
through the sense of hearing, the Roman 
poet-philosopher Lucretius (B. C. 96/— 
B. C. 55) was led to write: 


“To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 


No care improve them, and no wisdom teach !” 


Lucretius wrote his poem, “The Na- 
ture of Things,” fifty years or more be- 
fore Jesus Christ taught mankind a 
religion of helpfulness, happiness, whole- 
someness—a religion of a very different 
character from that on which the poet 
vents his indignation. Lucretius se- 
lected the doctrine of his teacher, Epi- 
curus, as the subject of his poem, and 
therein held that this life is all; that 
there is no hereafter. He had little or 
no respect for the many gods current in 
his day, who, he declared, were as mortal 
asman. But even the hardened Romans 
could not or would not accept the Epi- 
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curean doctrine, that death ends every- 
thing. How could their enemies receive 
their just deserts if there were no here- 
after? Lucretius merely mirrored pre- 
vailing public opinion. Had he lived a 
century later he might have presented a 
different view of life, enjoyed a happier 
existence, and died a less distressing 
death. 

Then came the years that later were 
designated as the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era—the years when the Saviour of 
mankind walked among men and pre- 
sented His Gospel of comradeship, of 
brotherhood of mankind, of a wholesome 
righteousness, a helping hand, and 
eternal salvation. It was truly said that 
He went about doing good. It is re- 
corded in the Gospels: “The blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have good tidings preached to them.” 
Matthew also records: “Then was 
brought unto Him one possessed with a 
demon, blind and dumb; and He healed 
him, insomuch that the dumb man spake 
and saw.” Again, it is written by Mark, 
“And they bring unto Him one that was 
deaf and had an impediment in_ his 
speech, and they beseech Him to lay His 
hand upon him. And _ looking 
up to heaven, He sighed and saith unto 
him ‘Ephphata,’ that is, Be opened, and 
his ears were opened, and the bond of 
his tongue was loosed, and he spake 
plain.” Then the people said, “He hath 
done all things well; He maketh even the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

After the ascension. of the Saviour, 
the Apostles went about doing good and 
performing miracles in His name. 
Prior to the writings of the Gospels the 
Apostles and the earlier Christians are 
said to have used certain documentary 
notes of the work He did and of inci- 
dents in the life ot Christ, and the essen- 
tial portions of these so-called “scattered 
documents” were in later years incor- 
porated in the Gospels. These docu- 
ments proved very useful during the 
period about A. D. 40 to A. D. 50, but 
later were lost during many years. Then 
fragments of these precious writings 
were found, were translated and pub- 
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lished as Documents A, B, C, etc. In 
the translation of Document C we read: 
“And He was casting out a devil, and 
the man was dumb, and it came to pass 
that when the devil was gone out the 
dumb spake.” In Document D a state- 
ment appears: “As they went out, behold 
they brought to Him a dumb man pos- 
sessed with a devil. And when the devil 
was cast out, the dumb spake.” 

Remarkable as the statement may ap- 
pear, the close of what was later called 
the first century of the Christian Era saw 
Christian congregations established in 
nearly all civilized countries, notwith- 
standing the frightful tortures inflicted 
on adherents of the true faith. In Rome 
the most inhuman treatment was re- 
served for the “despised Christians.” 
Four centuries later great honors fell to 
the lot of the Bishop of Rome; but dur- 
ing the first three centuries more than 
one-half of all the eminent Christians 
who occupied that office met the death of 
the martyr. 

When Clement of Alexandria was 
Bishop of Rome he worried over the evil 
doings of one Simon Magus, who claimed 
to be proficient in the use of magic and 
endeavored to lead Christians to adopt 
false doctrines. In his writings Clement 
referred to Simon as one “who works 
wonders to astound and deceive, not to 
heal, convert, and save.” Clement ex- 
plained how the things that Simon did 
were useless, so far as the salvation of 
souls was concerned, and that they were 
“of a nature to deceive many.” Then 
Clement adds (and this is the important 
part): “But the miracles of compassion- 
ate truth, such as you have heard the 
Lord did, and that I after him accom- 
plished by my prayers, at which most of 
you have been present, some being freed 
from all kinds of diseases, and some 
from demons, some having their hands 
restored and some their feet, some re- 
covered their eyesight and some their 
hearing.” 

An ancient legend states that this sor- 
cerer, Simon, who deceived many by his 
tricks in magic, believing that his fraudu- 
lent methods would soon be exposed, 
made the foolish statement that were he 
buried alive he would rise the third day. 
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When his followers called his bluff, he 
ordered them to dig a grave and even 
allowed them to bury him. And the 
story runs: “And in that grave he re- 
mains to this day,” because he was not 
the divine being he endeavored to have 
his followers believe he was. 

The eminent Christian Justin (about 
A. D. 114-165) wrote a number of books 
that were helpful to the early converts. 
In one he presented his views on the sub- 
ject of the resurrection, in an effort to 
combat wrong views that were presented 
to the converts in the hope of winning 
them over to a false religion. To us, 
the important point is that some portions 
of these writings were found and trans- 
lated, and therein Justin endeavors to 
answer the question, Must the deformed 
enter heaven handicapped as they were 
on earth? He wrote: “All things which 
the Saviour did, he did in the first place 
in order that what was spoken concern- 
ing Him in the prophets might be ful- 
filled, ‘that the blind should receive sight, 
and the deaf hear,’ and so on, but also 
to induce the belief that in the resurrec- 
tion the flesh shall rise entire. For if on 
earth He healed the sicknesses of the 
flesh and made the body whole, much 
more will He do this in the resurrection, 
so that the flesh shall rise perfect and 
entire. In this manner, then, shall those 
dreaded difficulties of theirs be healed.” 

Irenzeus, who was Bishop of Lyons, 
France, about A. D. 182-186, wrote a 
work against heretical doctrines that is 
considered “‘one of the most precious re- 
mains of early Christianity.” Therein 
he comments on the delusions advanced 
and the magical tricks performed by 
Simon Magus and other magicians, who 
do their wicked deeds “for the sake of 
destroying and misleading mankind by 
means of magical deceptions” ; and adds: 
“For they can neither confer sight on the 
blind nor hearing on the deaf.” 

In that romantic story telling how 
Peter reunited the Clement family after 
father and mother and brothers were sup- 
posed to have been drowned, which is 
stated to be “a kind of philosophical and 
theological romance, a valuable docu- 
ment,” probably written prior to A. D. 
211, Clement leads Peter to state that 
the miracles of Christ were “directed to 
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the advantage of men”; for He “gave 
sight to the blind and hearing to the 
deaf.” Again, Peter is led to state: “And 
that His (Christ’s) speech might he be- 
lieved to be worthy of credit, and full of 
the divinity, He was said to perform 
many mighty works and wonderful signs 
and prodigies by His mere word; so that 
as having power from God, He made the 
deaf to hear and the blind to see.” 

Evidently one of the stock arguments 
used in endeavoring to persuade converts 
to renounce their belief. in Christianity 
was that the magicians could also per- 
form miracles; for about the beginning 
of the fourth century (about A. D. 303), 
Arnobius, a noted teacher of rhetoric, 
wrote: “And if there be any other one 
who is supposed to have especial powers 
and reputation in such magic arts, let 
them grant to one of the people to adapt 
the mouths of the dumb for the purposes 
of speech, to unseal the ears of the deaf.” 

The intellectual Assyrian, Tatian, who 
wrote during the second century, is de- 
clared to have “become disgusted with 
what heathenism presented to him under 
the name of religion, and in exposing the 
childish uselessness and erroneous beliefs 
of the different religions worshiped in, 
or prior to, his day, became a convert to 
the teachings of Christ Jesus. He wrote 
to the Greeks: “Cease to make a parade 
of sayings which you have borrowed 
from others. If each country were to 
take away its contribution to your speech, 
your fallacies would lose their power. 

While you arrogate to yourselves 
the sole right of discussion, you dis- 
course like the blind man with the deaf.” 

Clement of Alexandria, in railing 
against the evils of Roman society, also 
wrote: “And there are those who fashion 
ears and eyes of costly material and con- 
secrate them, dedicating them in the tem- 
ples to the gods.” 

That there were hard -of-hearing 
adults, as well as deaf persons, in the 
early days of the present era is indicated 
in the writings of Origen, who was born 
probably about 185 A. D. In illustrating 
a point in one of his arguments, he wrote: 
“All hearing is of one nature; but each 
one hears more rapidly or more slowly, 
according as the quality of his hearing is 
clear and sound.” 
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In the “Teaching of Addeus, the Apos- 
tle,” which forms a part of a volume of 
fragments, of which the age is certainly 
not later than the beginning of the fifth 
century we find the following statement : 
“Ye that have eyes, forasmuch as ye do 
not perceive, are yourselves also become 
like these who see not and hear not ; and 
in vain do your ineffectual voices strain 
themselves in deaf ears. Whilst they 
are not to be blamed for not hearing, be- 
cause they are by nature deaf and dumb, 
yet the blame which is justly incurred 
falls on you, because ye are not willing 
to perceive—not even that which ye see.” 
A foot-note by Dr. W. Wright reads: 
“The greater part of the word rendered 
‘deaf’ is conjectural. (The ‘your’ looks 
as if it were impersonal ; it is useless for 
any one to talk to the deaf.)” 

The translation of the equivalent of 
the expression “deaf and dumb,” or 
“deaf and senseless,” or “deaf and 
speechless,” indicates that these expres- 
sions were by no means uncommon in 
the early years of the present era. For 
instance, Marcellus, “a ‘centurion in the 
Trojan Legion’, was beheaded during the 
first century because he refused to con- 
tinue to be a soldier if he had to’ join 
his comrades in offering sacrifices to the 
gods; and he stated, ‘I am a soldier of 
Jesus Christ, the eternal King. I despise 
the worship of deaf and dumb gods of 
wood and stone.’ ”’ 

Lactantius, the famous teacher of 
rhetoric, and who died about A. D. 325, 
wrote: “Who can refrain from laughter 
on hearing of the goddess Muta? What 
advantage can she, who is unable to 
speak, afford to a worshiper?” 

Lactantius, in writing about the mira- 
cles performed by Jesus Christ, wrote: 
“He also loosened the tongues of the 
dumb. He cleansed the ears of the deaf 
and caused them to hear.” 

Lactantius gave this quaint explana- 
tion of the cause of speechlessness. In 
referring to “the windpipe,” or “breath- 
ing tube,” he wrote: “And this passage, 
if by any means it is intercepted, must 
necessarily cause dumbness. For he is 
assuredly mistaken, whoever thinks that 
there is any other cause why men are 
dumb. For they are not tongue-tied, as 
is commonly believed.” 

The foregoing references are presented 
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to show that the problem of deafness 
was well known and probably considered 
a hopeless one during the early centuries 
of the present era—a problem that could 
be solved only by miraculous intervention. 
That there were deaf-blind persons in 
those days is also indicated in a ruling 
made regarding the selection of bishops— 
a rule that was probably written during 
the third century : 

“78. But if he be deaf and blind, let 
him not be made a bishop, not as being a 
defiled person, but that the ecclesiastical 
affairs may not be hindered.” 

That ruling is from “The Apostolic 
Constitution,” by which the early churches 
may have been governed. There is no 
reference to deaf persons, other than the 
“deaf and blind.” Thus the thought 
comes, Were the deaf, and even the “deaf 
and blind,” educated in those days to an 
extent that would have enabled them to 
discharge the manifold duties of a bishop, 
had it not been for the fact that their 
handicap might seriously slow down the 
routine work and_ seriously impede 
ecclesiastical services ? 

To Africanus, “a Libyan philosopher,” 
is ascribed “five books of chronology,” 
which “began with the cosmogony of 
Moses, and went down to the advent of 
Christ.” In the recovered fragment of 
his work, in which is related “the for- 
tunes of Hyrcanus and Antigonus, and 
on Herod,” Julius Africanus wrote: 
“‘And Herod then, in his turn, had to flee, 
while Phaszlus was slain in battle, and 
Hyrcanus was surrendered alive to Antig- 
onous. And after cutting off his ears, 
that he might be disqualified for the 
priesthood, he gave him to the Parthians 
to lead into captivity ; for he scrupled to 
put him to death, as he was a relation of 
his own.” 

There were physicians in the begin- 
ning of recorded time, but it is very 
doubtful if there was any real medical 
knowledge. What knowledge did exist 
was probably based on folk-lore handed 
down through countless generations ; for 
in the beginning, as well as during later 
centuries, man probably regarded all 
animate matter and many of the inani- 
mate substances he came in contact with 
as possessing magical powers for good 
or evil, for healing or for destroying. 
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Man always has been a gullible crea- 
ture and the ability to convince early man 
of the possession of a superior knowledge 
that could dominate and destroy or undo 
the work of the powers for evil, was, in 
all probability, the sole credential of the 
medical men of those early days. And 
they were wise professional men; for, if 
their patients preferred prescriptions 
pandering to the popular demand for the 
use of magical remedies, why not gratify 
a desire that was sure to put money in 
the physician’s purse and probably add 
to his social standing? 

Even in the days recorded in the Old 
Testament, evidently sorcery was a pre- 
vailing practise, while divinations and 
magic may have flourished, notwithstand- 
ing that the prophets and the leaders 
often repeated the “Thou shalt not” and 
predicted dire distress as a sure punish- 
ment; and, moreover, notwithstanding 
that prophets and leaders endeavored to 
impress upon the minds of the “chosen 
people” that the only true God would 
heal their diseases if His laws were 
obeyed. But the voice of the witch and 
the sorcerer was, evidently, more charm- 
ing. Egypt was the supply base for 
knowledge in magical remedies, sorcery, 
and divination, and the early Greeks bor- 
rowed from Egyptian medical lore, while 
the Romans captured what the Greeks 
possessed. 

Referring to the art of divination dur- 
ing the early Grecian period, J. J. Eschen- 
burg wrote: “7. Finally, divination was 
also made from various things, included 
under the general name of omens. One 
class of these consisted of such as were 
drawn from the person himself, as palpi- 
tation of some part of the system, a ring- 
ing of the ears, sneezing, etc.” 

In the writings of the great Greek 
physician, Hippocrates (B. C. 46-3777), 
who is usually called the “father of medi- 
cine,” some references to diseases of the 
ear appear ; and Galen, the famous Greek 
medical writer (130-207 A.D.) explained 
some of the symptoms of ear trouble ; yet 
neither, apparently, possessed any knowl- 
edge of the anatomy, pathology, and 
physiology of the organs of hearing. 
Nor did Celsus, the Roman medical 
writer, who flourished during the first 
century A. D., even though he explains 
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how to treat diseases of the ear; or 
Dioscorides, the Greek physician, who 
wrote during the second century of the 
Christian Era. 

And, strange as it may appear to us, 
even after the famous anatomists of the 
fifteenth century had described the 
anatomy of the middle ear, with all its 
delicate surroundings, yet nearly three 
hundred more years passed before physi- 
cians began to utilize that knowledge and 
to form true conceptions of the causes of 
ear troubles. 

In an address to physicians, delivered 
in 1897, the eminent otologist, Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake, said: “It is not until 
the fifteenth century that we find the 
record of any accurate investigation with 
regard to that structure, in which Em- 
pedocles (400 B. C.) had discovered a 
snail-shaped body which he considered as 
the real organ of hearing.” Dr. Blake 
also said: “In 1864, when, in answer to 
a question from a visiting surgeon, ‘Why 
are you going abroad?’ a young hospital 
house officer replied, “To study diseases 
of the ear,’ he was met with this state- 
ment: “All that you can do for the ear, 
you can do with a syringe.’ At that time 
there were in the United States but four 
medical men whose knowledge of dis- 
eases of the ear went beyond that indi- 
cated by the preceding remark.” 

But in this respect of not utilizing 
available knowledge, medicine and sur- 
gery was no farther behind the times 
than were the other sciences. Evidently 
there was little true scientific reasoning 
or original research placed on record 
prior to the opening of the sixteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, save by that 
early exponent of experimental science, 
Friar Roger Bacon, three centuries 
earlier: And who can blame any one for 
not placing results of researches on rec- 
ord, so long as the probable reward might 
be imprisonment and torture, if not the 
flames? Yet the beginnings of many of 
our present comforts and of much of the 
present wealth and culture can be traced 
back to the foundations of intelligent re- 
search laid in the opening years of the 
sixteenth century by men who braved the 
thunders of Church and State and led the 
vanguard in the industrial and scientific 
conquests of Nature’s rich resources. 
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Referring to the “obscurity and servility 
of thought, indistinctness of ideas, and 
mysticism (that) characterizes the mid- 
dle ages, Cajorie wrote: “Writers on 
science were mainly commentators, and 
never thought of bringing the statements 
of ancient writers to the test of experi- 
ment. The writings of Aristotle 
became well known and began to assume 
supreme authority. Woe unto him who 
dare to contradict a statement made by 
Aristotle !” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
imagine what effect:a delay of four cen- 
turies in the invention of movable type 
might have had in the promotion of the 
sciences. There might have been fewer 
Bibles in general use; but there might 
have been more tolerance and less tor- 
ture. 

Going back to the time of St. Paul, it 
will be recalled that in his Epistle to the 
Romans he wrote: “Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How, then, shall they call on Him 
in Whom they have not believed? and 
how shall they believe in Him Whom 
they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” Paul’s 
desire was to have the peoples in all lands 
hear the word of God, and thus be led 
to accept salvation. In all probability 
Paul had no thought of the deaf or of 
the hard of hearing when he wrote the 
seventeenth verse of the tenth chapter of 
that Epistle. In the preceding verse he 
quotes the prophet Isaiah: “For Isaiah 
saith, ‘Lord, who hath believed our re- 
port??” Then Paul adds his comment: 
“So belief cometh of hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of Christ.” 

And it is those few words, “So belief 
(or faith) cometh of hearing,” that 
worked rank injustice to the deaf and 
the hard of hearing through many cen- 
turies, and no doubt were used as a 
soporific by many so-called good men to 
quiet a conscience that rebelled against 
the treatment accorded the uneducated 
deaf child. It is so easy to say, “What’s 
the use? So and so says it’s impossible.” 
And it saves lots of trouble to accept an 
old saying rather than to ascertain the 
truth about it. 

It might be just as fairly alleged that 
Paul was a believer in lip-reading, be- 
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cause, after his arrest and while bound 
with chains he addressed or preached to 
the “leading Jews” in Rome, he referred 
to Isaiah’s admonition to the indifferent 
hearer, and adds: “And their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed; lest haply they should perceive 
with their eyes.” Fifty years ago certain 
writers held that the electric telegraph 
was foreshadowed by Paul when he said, 
“Their words (went) unto the end of the 
earth.” Yet few were so foolish as to 
believe that tale. 

Then came the learned St. Augustine, 
with a comment on St. Paul’s statement, 
“So belief cometh of hearing.” While 
referring to “those who are born so deaf 
they cannot hear,” St. Augustine wrote: 
“This defect, moreover, is a hindrance to 
faith itself, according to the Apostle, who 
says, ‘So, then, faith cometh by hearing.’ ” 
During several hundred years that state- 
ment of St. Augustine was twisted to 
mean that it was useless to strive to edu- 
cate. the deaf-born, and it was held that 
“as ‘faith cometh by hearing,’ it was im- 
possible for the deaf man, not hearing 
the word of God, to have faith, and there- 
fore, according to Pauline theology, he 
must be eternally damned.” 

Through all time the deaf, and the 
hard of hearing, too, will be indebted to 
Dr. E. A. Fay for the thorough and 
masterly manner in which he showed 
how erroneous it was to state that St. 
Augustine held such a belief. Dr. Fay 
quotes a number of passages from the 
dialogue St. Augustine is supposed to 
have held with his friend Evodius, to 
show that it was “very improbable that 
he (St. Augustine) would have declared 
deafness to be an insuperable obstacle to 
faith or would have attributed such a 
meaning to the words of the Apostle.” 
In the dialogue St. Augustine refers to a 
fair youth in Milan “who was dumb and 
deaf to such a degree that he could 
neither understand others nor communi- 
cate what he himself desired, except by 
means of bodily movements,” and St. 
Augustine adds: “And I myself know a 
certain peasant, a speaking man, who by 
a speaking wife had four or more sons 
and daughters who were deaf-mutes. 
They were perceived to be mutes because 
they could not speak; and to be deaf, 
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also, because they understood only signs 
that could be perceived by the eye.” 
Fortunately, there were always a few 
earnest men who would not take for 
granted, without putting them to the test, 
statements of the character wrongly at- 
tributed to Aristotle, Lucretius, and to 
St. Augustine. One of these broad- 
minded men was the great St. John of 
Beverly (Bishop John of Hexham). 
The ancient English historian, the Ven- 
erable Bede (died A. D. 735), who was 
said to be “the profoundest scholar in 
his age,” tells how he was ordained as a 
deacon at the age of nineteen, and as a 
priest at the age of thirty, “by the min- 
istry of the most reverend Bishop John.” 
Then he tells how the good bishop taught 
“a (deaf) young man that was dumme, 
who was never able to speak one word.” 
After being instructed by the bishop the 
lad was able to answer questions by 
speech and “to speak long sentences.” 
Assuming that the good bishop pa- 
tiently and properly instructed the lad in 
articulation (or speech-reading and 
speech), there is no reason for doubting 
the truth of that tale, whatever opinion 
we may hold concerning the anecdote 
told about the son of Creesus, or about 
the medieval miracle accredited to the 
pious and estimable St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, who died in 1231 A. D.; for 
she is credited with performing as great 
a miracle as some that the blessed Sav- 
iour performed. The ancient legend 
states that finding a crippled boy in 
misery, she asked him to tell her his 
troubles. Receiving no reply, she com- 
manded in the name of the Lord that the 
evil spirit depart from the boy. Im- 
mediately the lad’s health and hearing 
were restored; he stood erect and re- 
plied to her questions in excellent speech 
and language, although previous thereto 
he had never heard or spoken a word. 
Should doubt arise in our minds about 
the facts being as represented in this 
legend, let us remember that all things 
are possible with God. Then, that was 
an age in which chivalry was born and 
the supreme note of the middle ages was 
the chivalrous worship of women. 
Park Benjamin states: “The writings 
of St. Isodore and Bede were the chief 
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text-books of science of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons up to the twelfth century. Their 
dicta were accepted as articles of faith, 
to be learned and not questioned. Com- 
pilations and recompilations were made 
from them, often intermingled with 
spurious treatises, and the whole buried 
under great masses of commentaries ; so 
that to determine therefrom the state of 
knowledge existing at any particular 
period is at best a doubtful undertaking.” 
In other words, there was a voluntary 
enslavement to tradition, with a resulting 
submergence of any desire for individual 
research. 

It is of record that the youngest child 
of Henry III of England was either 
born deaf or lost her hearing in early 
infancy. She was born in 1253 and died 
in 1257 A. D. 

Thomas Arnold refers to a Rudolph 
Agricola (1443-85), a learned Dutch- 
man and professor at Heidelberg, who 
wrote about “a man deaf from his 
earliest years, and consequently mute, 
who nevertheless had so learned that he 
understood whatever another wrote, and 
himself also knew how to speak, and that 
he could reveal all the thoughts of his 
mind.” 

Some writers believed that there was a 
wrong translation in the line reading 
“and himself also knew how to speak,” 
alleging that Agricola did not include or 
mention the ability to speak. One writer 
translates the passage thus: “R. Agricola 
wrote: ‘I have seen an individual deaf 
from birth, and consequently mute, who 
had learned to understand everything 
that was written by others, and who him- 
self expressed all his thoughts by writ- 
ing, just as if he had the power of 
speech.” ” 

Agricola was educated in France and 
in Italy, as well as in his native Holland. 
Much praise was awarded to him for his 
“classical learning” and for the purity 
of his style of writing. His chief work 
and the one best known is “De Inven- 
tions Dialectica.” 

In 1538 Ludovic Vives wrote in his 
work, “De Anima”: “Aristotle unde- 
servedly named the sense of hearing the 
sense of education; living things de- 
prived of it are not capable of education. 
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Wherefore I the more wonder that there 
was one born deaf and dumb who had 
learned letters, as R. Agricola, who has 
related this, believes.” 

Oecolampadius, or John Hausscheim, 
who died in 1531, is recorded to have 
taught a deaf child to speak, and it is 
stated that he explained his method to 
Luther; and, as a result of the study of 
the subject, it is stated that Luther held 
that “the deaf and dumb can be taught 
to read, and thus to understand God’s 
Word.” 

Jerome Cardan, Girolamo Cardano, 
(1501-1576), the eminent mathematician 
and physician, who before his forty-fifth 
birthday, wrote more than fifty treatises 
on all manner of subjects, suffered much 
from poverty until he was forty-four, 
when fortune smiled upon him, and soon 
men of eminence were seeking his advice, 
because he was reputed to be “the great- 
est living authority in the healing art.” 
Then he devoted three years to writing 
his’ books on subtle things which are 
“sensible by the senses.” These books 
(De Subtilitate, Lib. XXI) were pub- 
lished at Paris and Nuremberg in 1551 
and were eagerly purchased. Like many 
another physician, Cardan was proverb- 
ially generous. He was fond of music, 
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of poetry, and of the writings of the old 
masters. 

Park Benjamin states that that work 
(De Subtilitate) “will always hold a 
prominent place in the history of elec- 
tricity; for in it, for the first time, the 
phenomena of the amber are clearly dif- 
ferentiated from those of the magnet.” 

Seven years prior to the publication of 
Cardan’s work, another Italian physician, 
George Agricola (1494-1555), wrote a 
work, “De la Natura de le Cose Fossili” 
(Venice, 1544, Lib. IV), in which he 
indicates no perception of the difference 
between the attractive power of amber 
and of the magnet. 

Park Benjamin states that “Cardan 
transcribes, almost literally, Agricola’s 
list of things which the amber will at- 
tract, and then, for the first time, offers 
an interpretation purely physical,’ and 
then asserts that “the magnet stone and 
the amber do not attract in the same way. 
The amber draws everything that is 
light, the magnet iron only.” 

The great English physician, William 
Gilbert of Colchester (born 1540), in his 
famous De Magnete, states: “Cardan 
writes that out of iron and loadstone may 
be constructed a perpetual-motion en- 
gine—not that he ever saw such a ma- 
chine; he merely offers the idea as an 
opinion.” 

Just as Cardan sowed good seed that 
bore rich fruit in the electrical field, so 
he advanced ideas about the deaf and 
their possible teaching that were destined 
to bear fruit in the years to come. The 
Rev. Thomas Arnold wrote: “His (Car- 
dan’s) early studies in anatomy had 
drawn his attention to the organs of 
speech and the loss of their use by the 
deaf and dumb. He says: ‘We can 
make the dumb hear by reading and 
speak by writing. For the memory, 
after a course of thinking, comprehends, 
for example, that bread signifies what is 
eaten. In this way the dumb reads by 
his, reason, as it were in a picture, for by 
means of this faculty, though nothing is 
referred to sound, not only objects, but 
actions and results, are made known to 
him. It has been satisfactorily 
ascertained by us from experiment, that 
when hearing boys learn to read they 
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repeat the words from a mental repro- 
duction of the sound; hence those who 


are naturally deaf are necessarily 
dumb.’ ”’ 
Arnold adds: “In ‘De Utilitate ex 


Adversis Capienda, Cap. VII, De Sur- 
ditate, after describing the different 
classes of deaf-mutes, he (Cardan) goes 
on to say: ‘But if he become deaf before 
he has learnt to read and write, and 
after he has learned to speak, ‘what must 
such an unfortunate one do? This, to 
be sure, would be a disgraceful thing, be- 
cause reading and writing ought to be 
taught simultaneously with speech. But 
what now is to be done if it be the fault 
of his parents? He ought to learn to 
read and write, for that can be done, as 
well as in the case of the blind, as I have 
elsewhere taught. It is a difficult thing, 
but, nevertheless, one which even a con- 
genital mute can do.’ ” 

That was nearly five hundred years 
ago. Park Benjamin writes: “Cardan’s 
character was a bundle of contradictions, 
his life a series of vicissitudes ; and hence, 
as this or that group of traits or events 
is selected as typical, so he may be made 
out a martyr and a philosopher, or a 
charlatan and a magician.” But let all 
who are interested in deaf children re- 
member that Cardan’s words are the first 
authoritative published statement that 
the congenitally deaf can learn to read 
and write. Benjamin is a warm admirer 
of “the variety and profundity” of Car- 
dan’s attainments, and he finds a pleas- 
ure in telling of the difficulties Cardan 
surmounted. “He (Cardan) was the 
natural son of an aged Milanese geom- 
eter, who made him a wretched drudge, 
until, astonished by the learning the boy 
had managed to acquire under difficulties, 
the disheartening quality of which he of 
all the world knew best, he consented to 
enter him as a medical student in Pavia. 
Thence Cardan went to the University 
of Padua, the affairs of which were in 
great disorder. For years there had been 
no rector, mainly because no one wanted 
the place. Cardan offered himself and 
was elected by one vote. But the honor 
was empty. The mother, slaving at 
menial labor in Milan, worked to defray 
the bare official charges. . . . In 
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time he became a doctor, and practised 
in a little village, and wrote books on 
therapeutics and the plague. His health 
was wretched, his poverty extreme. His 
marriage helped him a little; but an in- 
ordinate passion for gambling resulted 
in chronic destitution. The Milan phy- 
sicians would not permit him to practise 
because of his origin; but a lectureship 
on geography, geometry, and astronomy 
yielded a pittance sufficient to ward off 
starvation. So he lived, writing more 
treatises, mainly on the subjects of his 
lectures. He had a fine taste 
for music ; he loved the melodious words 
of Petrarch and Pulci; he read Aristotle 
and Plotinus for pleasure; and even if 
the scanty contents of his purse were 
the products of his gambling skill, they 
went for no grosser pleasures than ex- 


pensive writing materials and rare 
books.” 
Then came Pedro Ponce de Leon, 


“who taught the dumb to speak,” and 
later became the highly honored Benedic- 
tine monk, Brother Pedro Ponce. He 
was born less than twenty years after 
Jerome Cardan, and might almost be 
called a contemporary of that great phy- 
sician; for he lived about eight years 
after Cardan had passed away, and may 
have been teaching a deaf-born child to 
speak while Cardan was writing that it 
was possible to teach the congenitally 
deaf to read and write. 

Pedro Ponce was a scion of a noble 
family; was born at Valladolid, Spain, 
in 1520, and died in August, 1584, at the 
Monastery of S. Salvador at Ona. In 
childhood he evidently received a good 
education, for he entered and graduated 
from the University of Salamanca. 
Farrar wrote: “He (Ponce) then be- 
came a monk in the Benedictine Mon- 
astery of S. Benito at Sahagun, in Leon, 
whence he afterwards went to that of 
5. Salvador at Ona, at no great distance 
from Burgos, where he appears to have 
passed the rest of his life. 

“What led to his taking up the teaching 
of speech to deaf-mutes—a task thought 
impossible—is not known, unless we are 
to credit the story that ‘one named Gas- 
pard Burgos had been unable to enter a 
monastery as a convert because he was a 
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deaf-mute; that Ponce de Leon, having 
undertaken to instruct him, found the 
secret of making him speak so that the 
brother could confess himself, and it is 
also said that he became an adept in let- 
ters, and composed several works.’ ” 

It is recorded that Fray Pedro Ponce 
taught a sister and her two brothers, 
children of the Constable of Castile, and 
who were deaf from birth. On August 
24, 1578, about two years prior to his 
death, Fray Pedro Ponce prepared a legal 
document giving certain funds to found 
a chapel. Therein, after the usual legal 
preliminaries, he wrote: 

“These said moneys I, the above-men- 
tioned Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon, monk 
of this house of Ona, have acquired by 
curtailing my expenditures, and by gifts 
of noblemen, and presents and legacies of 
gentlemen, whose executors I have been, 
and payment by pupils whom I have 
taught; whom by the perseverence with 
which God has blessed me in this -holy 
house through the merits of our lord 
John the Baptist, and of St. Inigo, I have 
had for my pupils, who were deaf and 
dumb from birth, sons of great lords and 
of notable people, whom I have taught 
to speak, read, write and reckon; to pray, 
to assist at the mass, to know the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and to know how 
to confess themselves by speech, some of 
them also to learn Latin and some both 
Latin and Greek, and to understand the 
Italian language; and one was ordained 
and held office and emolument in the 
church, and performed the service of the 
canonic hours; and he also, and some 
others, arrived at a knowledge of natural 
philosophy and astrology; and another 
succeeded to an estate and marquisate, 
and entered the army, and in addition to 
his other attainments, as has been related, 
was skilled in the use of all kinds of 
arms, and was especially an excellent 
rider. And besides all this, some were 
great historians of Spanish and foreign 
history ; and, above all, they were versed 
in the doctrine, politics, and discipline 
from which Aristotle excluded them.” 

Farrar tells how that deed and other 
important documents written by Fray 
Pedro Ponce were brought to light and 
published by “the Abbe Feyojoo y Monte- 
negro, of the Benedictine Monastery of 
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St. Vincent at Oviedo, a critic of exten- 
sive knowledge, who flourished in the 
first part of the eighteenth century.” 

Farrar also quotes “Francisco Valles 
de Covarrubias, physician to Philip II, 
who wrote a work on the philosophy of 
the Bible with special reference to the 
light it throws on physical facts.” This 
work, De Sacra Philosophia, “was first 
published at Turin in 1587.” Therein the 
physician wrote: 

“Writing has the same relation to 
sounds that these have to the facts they 
represent; but that speech should be 
learned before writing, and that there- 
fore writing derives its meaning through 
sound rather than sound through writing, 
has no natural necessity, nor can it other- 
wise be so. But it happens to have this 
order on account of its facility, as unless 
they are deprived too soon of any of the 
senses, men are more disposed to speak 
than to write. Still a different order is 
possible, as Pedro Ponce, a monk of St: 
Benedict and my friend, has proved, who 
(wonderful thing) taught the born deaf 
to speak by no other device but that of 
teaching them first to write, pointing out 
by the finger the things. to which the 
written characters correspond, and then 
pronouncing them. But those deprived 
of hearing can have writing in place of 
speech, in addition to which they can 
have a knowledge of divine things by the 
sense of sight, as others have by hearing, 
which I have witnessed in my friend’s 
pupils.” 

Among other testimonies to all that 
Fray Pedro Ponce accomplished with 
deaf persons, Farrar writes: “Lastly, we 
adduce the testimony of Juan de Cas- 
taniza, a monk of the same monastery 
at Ona, general of the Order of St. 
Benedict in Spain and chaplain to Philip 
II, who wrote a life of St. Benedict (vida 
de St. Benito, Salamanca, 1583 or 1588), 
in which occurs the following passage: 

“‘Pedro Ponce, professed monk of 
Sahagun, by industry taught the dumb to 
speak, although the great philosopher, 
Aristotle, says that it is impossible; and 
he has discovered by true philosophy its 
possibility, and the reasons of it, and left 
it well established in a book he has writ- 
ten about it.’” 

Farrar continues: “There can scarcely 
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be any doubt, from the influential posi- 
tion of the constable and those who wit- 
nessed Ponce de Leon’s triumphs, that 
they were well known; and we may 
hazard the conjecture, which derives 
some support from his own statements, 
that there was hardly a deaf-mute in 
good circumstances in Spain who was 
not at some time under his tuition. 

Jerome Cardan, who, though 
now v forgotten, had a great reputation in 
his time as a physician and author, 
was disseminating by means of his works, 
which had an extensive circulation and 
were very popular, those views as to the 
possibility of instructing deaf-mutes 
which Ponce de Leon and his successors 
put to an actual test. 

“Ponce de Leon certainly left some 
written account of his method. On this 
both Lasso and Castanza leave us in no 
doubt ; but he evidently did not intend to 
publish it, for reasons not difficult to 
divine. What ultimately became 
of this manuscript work we cannot tell. 
It was supposed to have remained in the 
monastery at Ona, but careful search was 
without result. Doubtless it was 
destroyed by a fire which consumed the 
archives of the monastery.” 

Then came the Spanish soldier-secre- 
tary, Juan Pablo Bonet, whose famous 
pioneer work on the art of teaching deaf 
children was instrumental in leading the 
Abbe de l’Eppe, about 150 years later, to 
teach his deaf pupils to speak. The title 
of Bonet’s work is a long one: “Reduc- 
cion de las Letras y Arte Para Ensenar a 
Ablar los Mudos.” It is a handsome 
volume, a fine quality of paper being 
used, with wide margins, the text being 
in large black-face type (14 point) ; there 
are seven full-page plates, showing the 
single-hand alphabet of his day, and the 
presswork is excellent. It was published 
three hundred years ago in Madrid, in 
1620, and soon forgotten. In 1885 the 
Spanish Government brought out a hand- 
some reprint, which was printed at the 
Institution for the Deaf, in Madrid. 

In 1890 Mr. H. N. Dixon prepared an 
English translation of Bonet’s book from 
the original Spanish, which was printed 
in London and bears the title: “Simplifi- 
cation of the Letters of the Alphabet and 
Method of Teaching Deaf-Mutes to 
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Speak.” The translation is well done 
and is accompanied by an “historical in- 
troduction” of unusual merit and high 
value. In the writer’s opinion, the intro- 
duction alone is easily worth the price of 
the book. The author of that “historical 
introduction” is Mr. A. Farrar, who de- 
voted much time to the study of the sub- 
ject and found pleasure in collecting 
copies of the original editions of ancient 
books referring to the education of the 
deaf. 

In his historical introduction, Mr. 
Farrar states that Bonet was “born in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century,” 
and that he “died about 1629.” Accord- 
ing to the title-page, Bonet was a per- 
sonal aide to the general commanding the 
artillery of Spain, was “secretary to the 
constable (or Governor) of Castile,” and 
was “confidential servant of His Maj- 
esty” King Philip III. It is stated that 
he served his king and his country on 
several missions. 

In telling how he became interested in 
the work of instructing the deaf, Bonet 
wrote: “I was moved to this undertaking 
by love and gratitude toward the house 
of my lord the constable, where at the 
present time a brother of His Excellency 
is afflicted in this manner (though it is 
not congenital in his case, since he had 
his hearing up to the age of two years), 
and by the immense labor expended by 
his mother, my lady the Duchess, in seek- 
ing out all possible remedies to supply 
the defect, making enquiries of different 
persons and sparing no expense.” Then 
Bonet tells how he came to write his book 
for the benefit of the public (in which he 
describes his method of teaching deaf 
children, and in which he expresses his 
belief that the deaf-mute cannot learn 
speech and speech-reading by any other 
method than by the one he describes as 
his method), and he adds that in writing 
it he was not influenced by greed or am- 
bition. 

Bonet’s work really consists of two 
long treatises and two short essays under 
one cover. The first, or Book I, is a 
treatise on the phonetic elements of let- 
ters and on what to teach and what not 
to teach any pupil, even a hearing child. 
There are a total of 335 pagés in the book 
plus the seven full-page plates and in- 
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cluding the prefatory pages and the in- 
dex. Of this total of 335 pages, 116 (or 
one-third) are used in presenting his 
ideas on phonetics, many of which are 
either obsolete or have been supplanted 
by better methods. The many authors 
he quotes from leaves one under the im- 
pression that Bonet possessed a good 
theoretical knowledge of what was then 
thought to be the proper manner of teach- 
ing hearing children, whether or not he 
had any practical experience in teaching 
any child. 

The second treatise is devoted to a de- 
scription of his method of teaching deaf 
children. The full title is “Arte Para 
Ensenar a Hablar los Mudos,” and oc- 
cupies 163 pages plus the seven full-page 
plates of the finger-alphabet, or 14 addi- 
tional pages. 

Bonet understood what many others 
did not, that speechlessness was due to 
the deafness, to the inability to hear, and 
thus to imitate, spoken language. He ad- 
mits that his method would not be of 
service in correcting defective or deficient 
speech in hearing children. 

Very wisely, Bonet believed that in- 
struction should commence at a very 
early age, and not later than the sixth 
or eighth year, if possible. He also be- 
lieved that the manual alphabet should 
be used in teaching deaf children the 
letters. He felt, too, that a knowledge of 
the manual alphabet would be helpful to 
hearing persons. He believed in exer- 
cising the tongue of the deaf child and in 
encouraging deaf pupils to read inter- 
esting books. The objective method of 
teaching was approved, articles in pairs 
being placed before the pupil, and the 
asking of many questions was encour- 
aged. 

Granted that much of Bonet’s method 
has long been obsolete, yet there is much 
to commend in his book, especially when 
we recall that it was the first book ever 
written about the teaching of deaf chil- 
dren. Moreover, that it was written three 
hundred years ago, by a soldier (not by 
a priest, a philosopher, or a physician), 
by an artillery officer interested in the 
derivation of words; also interested in 
the writings of that remarkable early 
scientist, John Baptista Porta. He closes 
his work with an essay on numbers, 
“Tratado de las Cifras,” filling nine pages, 
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and with an essay on the Greek language, 
“Tratado de la Lengua Griega,” occupy- 
ing 12 pages, and with a three-page essay 
explaining how his phonetic and other 
methods will serve the illiterate foreigner. 

Following the order of his day, Bonet 
appends a number of indorsements of his 
book, one in particular from the Abbot 
of the Monastery of St. Martin at Mad- 
rid, Padre Maestro Fray Antonio Perez, 
who generously credits Fray Pedro Ponce 
de Leon as the first to teach the deaf, and 
also refers to the references in foreign 
works to the success that attended the 
efforts of Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon. 

Some of Bonet’s countrymen accused 
him of utilizing the methods of Fray 
Pedro Ponce without even mentioning 
that pioneer teacher. Farrar wrote that 
even if he (Bonet) never saw the manu- 
script notes of Fray Pedro Ponce, “it 
none the less shows a want of generous 
appreciation of his predecessor to be 
silent regarding him.” Farrar also wrote: 
“Tt is remarkable that Bonet and Carrion 
do not allude to each other. Nor 
do they make the remotest allusion to the 
work of their predecessor, Ponce de 
Leon.” 

The writer believes that the reason that 
Bonet makes no reference to the work 
others may have done with deaf children 
is that he was never as deeply interested 
in that subject as in philology and pho- 
nology. Primarily, Bonet was a philolo- 
gist, incidentally he was a_ soldier, 
accidentally he became a teacher of deaf 
children. It is not difficult to visualize 
Bonet being unconsciously led into teach- 
ing that deaf child by that mother who 
spared neither pains nor expense to find 
an alleviation for her child’s heavy handi- 
cap. With her influence, it would be an 
easy matter for her to secure permission 
to read the manuscript notes that are be- 
lieved to have been left by Fray Pedro 
Ponce, and later were probably lost in the 
fire that destroyed a part of the monas- 
tery; for that type of mother may be 
counted on to go the limit to aid her off- 
spring. If the Duchess copied portions 
of that manuscript, she may have shown 
her notes to Bonet and suggested that this 
plan or that might be modified to meet 
current needs, and together the Duchess 
and the secretary may have worked out 
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in practical experiments the method that 
later on Bonet presented in his book. 

Probably the Duchess realized that while 
most of her many efforts to help her child 
might prove fruitless, yet if she intelli- 
gently persevered in her efforts to gain a 
complete comprehension of the problem 
she was facing, she might find a solution 
in a different point of view from that held 
by others. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that that mother’s intuition led her to 
offer one suggestion after another to her 
husband’s secretary until he was only too 
glad to display his knowledge of pho- 
netics by teaching her child? In any 
event, according to published records, 
not only is she the first mother of a deaf 
child to earnestly endeavor to make 
speech possible for her offspring, but, in 
all possibility (the writer believes), with- 
out her persistent stimulating sugges- 
tions, Bonet’s book might never have 
been written. 

The writer believes that as Bonet 
places prominently in the front of his 
book the indorsement given by Father 
Perez, in which Fray Pedro Ponce is 
referred to as the first to devise a method 
for teaching speech to the deaf, there 
was no thought in Bonet’s mind of rob- 
bing the pioneer teacher of any honor. 
In fact, according to the writer’s belief, 
the motive impelling Bonet to bring out 
his book was not merely to gain credit 
for having devised a method of teaching 
deaf children, but it was that he might 
place on record his theory of an easy way 
to teach hearing children, as well as to 
let the world know how much he knew 
about phonetics and the allied subjects. 

However, posterity paid little attention 
to the work of either Bonet or Fray 
Pedro Ponce during the next one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Possibly their 
works might have remained unknown for 
nearly twice that period had not the good 
Abbe-de ’Epée been so fortunate as to 
secure a copy of Bonet’s book, and then, 
at his advanced age, had the courage to 
learn to read Spanish that he might mas- 
ter its contents; and then, also, had the 
courage to teach his deaf pupils to speak. 
When, in the following years, honors 
were offered to De l’Epée, then Spain be- 
gan to look to her laurels. 

Strange as it may appear, few, if any, 
of the early teachers of deaf children 
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knew of the existence of Bonet’s book 
when he or she began teaching, although 
prior to De l’Epée’s high indorsement of 
Bonet’s work more than a dozen writers 
in different countries had referred to the 
success of Fray Pedro Ponce, of Bonet, 
and of Carrion in teaching deaf children 
to read and to speak. 

Again, had Bonet not written his book, 
we should not have had that valuable 
“historical introduction” to the English 
translation; and, under existing condi- 
tions, that “Introduction” is of greater 
service now than Bonet’s book. 

The next among the recorded pioneer 
teachers of deaf children was Ramirez de 
Carrion, a contemporary of Bonet, and 
possibly a colaborer. In the year 1629, 
the year that Bonet died, Carrion brought 
out a book descriptive of two thousand 
marvelous secrets of nature, evidently 
compiled from earlier publications: The 
point of interest to our readers is that 
the author presents a statement in that 
book that alleges not only that he had 
taught deaf children, but that leads qne 
to infer that he might have been an as- 
sistant instructor under Bonet, though he 
does not mention Bonet; yet the book 
was published in the same year that 
Bonet is believed to have passed away. 

Farrar states that Dé Carrion, after 
presenting many of the marvels of art 
and science, asks: “And why should we 
not count among the greatest, although 
it refers to a common-place matter, the 
art of teaching the dumb to read, write, 
and talk aloud, whether they have been 
born deaf or have lost their hearing in 
infancy?” ‘Then De Carrion refers to a 
number so taught, but does not mention 
who the teachers were, and then adds 
the names of pupils whom he, De Car- 
rion, taught. He mentions “the Marquis 
of Frexno, Don Luis de Velasco, brother 
of the Constable of Castile, with whose 
education I was occupied for four years; 
and, though broken by such long inter- 
vals that it hardly left three full years, I 
taught him to read, write, speak, and con- 
verse with stich success that he felt no 
other deficiency than that of hearing.” 
De Carrion tells about two other deaf 
children whom he instructed, and then 
tells about his method of teaching hear- 
ing children to read in a few days: 

“But I cannot pass over in silence an- 
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other invention of my own, which I hold 
no less valuable—that of having reduced 
the method of teaching to read to a plan 
so easy and in the end so short that a 
child can learn to read in fifteen days, 
or a month at the least, with a finish and 
perfection which would have required 
two years by the method commonly used 
in schools. I will give an example, and 
I could adduce many, of this which is 
sufficiently striking. I taught the Con- 
stable of Castile, who still lives, when six 
years old, at Madrid, to read in thirteen 
days with such accuracy that he had no 
need of any other master except practise 
to enable him to read more rapidly” 
(Farrar’s translation). 

De Carrion presents further’ details 
that show that he was instructing the 
deaf brother when “the Constable was 
then less than nine years of age.” 

The natural inference is that the Con- 
stable was at least out of his teens when 
Bonet was his secretary, and as it was 
Don Luis whose deafness Bonet states 
was the cause that led him to study how 
the deaf might be taught, and as Bonet 
in his Prologo states that by means of his 
phonetical method—that is, of service in 
teaching the deaf—‘“‘we may by its means 
teach children to read in ten to twelve 
days.” And, furthermore, as Bonet de- 
votes a chapter to explaining why chil- 
dren (hearing) required so much time to 
learn to read under current methods, 
these questions arise in the mind.of the 
writer: Did De Carrion precede Bonet as 
an instructor of the brother of the Con- 
stable of Castile? Did Bonet ever really 
act as an instructor to Don Luis, or 
merely aid the mother in giving instruc- 
tions and in perfecting his speech and his 
ability to read? Did Bonet ever instruct 
any deaf child, other than the Constable’s 
brother? The writer fails to find any 
direct statement by Bonet that he had 
taught deaf children. 

In his “Historical Introduction” to 
Dixon’s translation of Bonet’s book, Far- 
rar states: “Though Bonet hints at hav- 
ing taught several deaf-mutes, he no- 
where claims to have been the sole tutor 
of this nobleman (Luis). Indeed, as a 
man of affairs in the service of the King 
and the Constable, he probably would 
have little time to devote to a work re- 


quiring continuous attention.” According 
to available records, Don Luis must have 
been about sixteen years of age when 
Bonet’s book was published. 

There is one clear statement that Bonet 
taught the deaf. When Bonet applied 
for the necessary royal permission to 
publish his book, evidently the King re- 
ferred Bonet’s book to the court censor ; 
for Bonet published the reply of Fray 
Manuel Mola, who was attached to the 
court at Madrid. Father Mola recom- 
mends that His Majesty grant the neces- 
sary license, because he is convinced that 
it is devoid of anything antagonistic to 
the church, and that it will help the deaf 
in the sacramental duties. He expresses 
his pleasure that it offers speech to the 
deaf, “which the author teaches with 
success and for which our Spain has rea- 
son to be proud.” 

Referring to Carrion’s having instructed 
Don Luis, Farrar quotes and translates 
a statement by Imhof: “Nevertheless, 
Ramirez de Carrion taught him to speak 
and to express his thoughts.” Farrar also 
refers to a medical treatise written by a 
Jewish physician, who referred to Don 
Luis and to the Marquis of Priego, the 
deaf son of Prince Thomas of Savoy, 
being taught to speak, and adds: “And 
there are many other instances of private 
persons who have received this singular 
benefit from the ability of Manuel Rami- 
rez de Carrion.” 

Farrar presents a list of seventeen 
works, all published prior to the year 
1800 and all containing references to the 
teaching of the deaf by Fray Pedro 
Ponce, Bonet, and De Carrion. 

Possibly the publication of Bonet’s 
book, together with the stories probably 
related by Digby of the successful teach- 
ing of the deaf by Fray Pedro Ponce and 
others in Spain, may have been the prime 
cause that led Bulwer and Wallis in Eng- 
land and Amman in Holland to publish 
their views on the teaching of the deaf. 
If so, then the world owes much more to 
Bonet ; for Bonet’s work was apparently 
soon forgotten for more than a century, 
while the writings of Bulwer, Wallis, and 
Amman evidently were not. 

According to current accounts, Digby 
possessed a most pleasing personality, 
was a charming courtier, a fluent talker, 
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an easy, graceful writer, a brave ad- 
venturer, etc. Few men had so many 
bitter enemies or so many staunch 
friends. Early in 1623, when about 20 
years of age, Digby went to Madrid to 
visit Sir John Digby, then the English 
Ambassador to Spain. Shortly there- 
after the Prince of Wales, later Charles 
I of England, arrived at Madrid. By 
his talents as a charming conversation- 
alist and story-teller, Digby evidently 
won the admiration of the Prince and 
returned to England as a member of the 
royal party, and was knighted. 

Years later he was imprisoned, nar- 
rowly escaped being beheaded, was ex- 
iled, and what property he possessed was 
confiscated. So Digby went to France 
and became a scientist and a contributor 
to the scientific literature of that period, 
and corresponded with Wallis and oth- 
ers. In 1644 he brought out his treatise, 
in which he recorded much that he had 
assimilated from the writings or the con- 
versations of continental philosophers 
and scientists. The title of that book 
was “Two Treatises, in the one of which 
the Nature of Bodies, in the other the 
Nature of Man’s Soule, is looked into in 
way of discovery of the Immortality of 
Reasonable Soules.” The first part of 
the book is said to contain a chapter on 
the sense of hearing, in which Digby re- 
lates what he learned about the teaching 
of the deaf while in Spain. Digby’s 
book was republished in England in 1658, 
and in Germany in 1664. In his “His- 
torical Introduction,” Farrar devotes 
nearly three pages to reproducing Dig- 
by’s statements, and writes that “during 
his (Digby’s) stay at Madrid he made 
the acquaintance of Luis de Velasco and 
his instructor.” Digby wrote: “But this 
is not the relation I intended, when I 
mentioned one that could hear by his 
eyes (if that expression may be permitted 
me); I then reflected upon a nobleman 
of great quality that I knew in Spain, 
the younger brother of the Constable of 
Castile (who) was born deaf. 

At the last there was a priest who un- 
dertook the teaching him to understand 
others when they spoke, and to speak 
himself that others might understand 
him. . . . They who have a curi- 


osity to see by what steps the master 
proceeded in teaching “him may satisfy it 
by a book which he himself hath written 
in Spanish upon the subject, to instruct 
others how to teach deaf and dumb per- 
sons to speak. He (Luis) could 
not steadily govern the pitch of his voice, 
but it would be sometimes higher, some- 
times lower; though, for the most part, 
what he delivered together he ended in 
the same key as he begun it. A ede 
And I have seen him at the distance of a 
large chamber’s breadth say words after 
one that I, standing close by the speaker, 
could not hear a syllable of. But if he 
were in the dark, or if one turned his 
face out of his sight, he was capable of 
nothing said.” 

Digby’s memory, after a- lapse of 
twenty years, failed him, as was to be 
expected, and evidently he mixed the 
work of Fray Pedro Ponce, Bonet, and 
de Carrion. But his contribution to the 
subject was and is of high value. Ar- 
nold in his Manual also reproduces Dig- 
by’s statement. 

In a review of Bonet’s book contrib- 
uted to the Annals in 1851, Harvey P. 
Peet wrote: 

“Measuring his merit by the early 
period in which he lived, we cannot re- 
fuse our admiration to the acuteness of 
his observation and the general correct- 
ness of his views. He has only sketched 
the outlines of a system of instruction, 
but he has sketched them, for the most 
part, correctly. With some tendency to. 
an unnecessary display of learning, his 
genius seems to have been simple and 
practical. We find in his work neither 
Amman’s notion of the divine efficacy of 
speech, nor De l’Epee’s theory of a lan- 
guage of gestures, laboriously expanded 
and made parallel in syntax, in terms 
and in inflexions with speech; nor the 
fanciful processes by which Sicard pro- 
posed to teach language to the deaf and 
dumb, by following the steps which phi- 
losophers and metaphysicians might take 
to invent language. It may have been 
this simple and practical character of his 
views that caused his course of instruc- 
tion to be so much neglected, even by his 
own countrymen.” 

Spain had reached the zenith of her 
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glory during the lifetime of Fray Pedro 
Ponce and Church and State were closely 
interrelated, even if the domination of 
the former was not complete in Bonet’s 
day, while in the north Amman was liv- 
ing in a different environment and a dif- 
ferent intellectual as well as a different 
spiritual atmosphere. Again, Amman’s 
entire life was devoted to the teaching 
of deaf children, and he evidently began 
before he was twenty, while the teaching 
of the deaf was, probably, a mere inci- 
dent in the life. of the artillery officer. 
Again, let us remember that Dr. Peet 
was not favorably inclined to the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf. Thus, were 
he writing that review today he might 
refer to Amman’s work in different lan- 
guage. 

During many hundreds of years the 
idea prevailed that Hebrew was the prim- 
itive language of mankind, and that all 
other languages are derived from the 
Hebrew. It is not surprising to read 
that St. Jerome believed that “Hebrew 
was the beginning of all human speech” ; 
but one wonders why many writers, even 
so late as the seventeenth century, de- 
voted many pages in upholding that fal- 
lacy. In the first part of his work— 
that is, in Book I—Bonet devotes much 
space to a discussion of the origin of 
Greek and Latin letters, and wrote: ‘St. 
Isodore shows that the Latin and Greek 
letters took their origin from the Hebrew 
ones, though he does not attribute a 
greater antiquity to these than from the 
time when God gave the law to Moses. 
St. Augustine gives them a greater age, 
laying particular stress on this point, 
that there must have been letters previ- 
ously, since Moses himself appointed 
persons to teach them to the people 
previously to the time when he received 
the written law” (Dixon’s translation). 
Then Bonet devotes six or more pages to 
replying to his own question, “If the 
Latin letters were not in imitation of the 
Hebrew, but were invented by the 
Greeks, which of the Greeks were the 
inventors, and what were the names they 
gave?” 

In this connection, it may be recalled 
that about fifty years after Bonet’s book 
appeared Franz Mercuris Van Helmont 









































brought out his unique treatise describ- 
ing and illustrating a natural form: of 
alphabetics. He held that “there is a 
wonderful likeness of the ancient He- 
brew characters to the movements of the 
human tongue,” and that “the letters 
themselves are nothing else than pictures 
representing the different movements of 
our tongues.” Van Helmont’s book is 
illustrated with 34 anatomical diagrams 
portraying the mechanism of speech— 
that is, of the vocal organs in uttering 
given letters. There is also a frontis- 
piece in which the author is made to ap- 
pear sitting before a mirror and record- 
ing the actual space between the lips of 
his mouth as he utters different letters or 
speech sounds. 

Franz believed that his researches 
would be helpful in teaching the deaf to 
“learn to speak by observing the appear- 
ance of the tongue and mouth of others 
in speaking.” In his book, Franz ex- 
plains how, by “using these diagrams, he 
had taught a deaf-born child to speak 
and to read speech from his lips; he 
points out the helpfulness of the mirror 
in aiding the pupil to obtain a knowledge 
of correct mouth positions ; explains how 
the deaf child learns through imitation, 
after his hand has been held before the 
teacher’s lips while she expels breath in 
uttering certain vowel or. consonant 
sounds, etc. Reproductions of these 34 
diagrams in Van Helmont’s book, and of 
the frontispiece and of the curious title 
page, will be found in THe Vota ReE- 
viEW for July, 1914. 

A free translation of the long title to 
Van Helmont’s book, which was pub- 
lished in 1667, reads: “A very short de- 
scription of the truly natural Hebrew 
alphabet, which, at the same time, fur- 
nishes a method by which those who 
have been born deaf can be so taught as 
to enable them at least to understand 
persons speaking, and even themselves 
attain the use of speech.” 

Van Helmont has two of his charac- 
ters discuss certain questions. ‘The title 
of the first dialogue, as translated, is: 
“On the various motions and conforma- 
tions of the human mouth, and how 
those who are deaf from birth may be 
able to understand them, and hence to 
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look through the minds of those speak- 
ing.” In this dialogue one of the char- 
acters states that, as a rule, nothing is 
wrong with the vocal organs of a deaf 
child, but the child is usually speechless 
because it does not hear speech sounds, 
and thus cannot imitate such sounds; yet 
some deaf persons are able to under- 
stand the sense of spoken words “by 
watching the movements of the mouth 
and tongue.” 

On the other hand, Hervas (1735- 
1809) “scouted the idea of deriving all 
the languages of mankind from He- 
brew,” and “he proved, by a comparative 
list of declensions and conjugations, that 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, and Amharic are all but dialects of 
one family of speech, the Semitic” (Cata- 
logo 11 : 468). 

Commenting on the erroneous belief, 
held during so many centuries, that 
speech was the only avenue to the mind 
and that “one born deaf and dumb is 
entirely undisciplinable, or unamenable 
to education,” as was held by a French 
jurist, Molinceus, in “the early part of 
the sixteenth century,” Farrar wrote: 
“Language, thought, and speech, in short, 
were regarded, if not as absolutely in- 
separable, at any rate so for practical 
purposes. Speech being the recognized 
medium of education, the absence of this 
faculty implied the exclusion of deaf- 
mutes from intellectual instruction. To 
be dumb was, in fact, considered synony- 
mous with lack of reason, and in nearly 
all languages the word was so used. 
Hervas Y. Panduro gives an instructive 
list in illustration of this remarkable cir- 
cumstance.” 

For all we know, there may have been 
ait ever-increasing number of deaf- 
mutes during the period known as the 
middle ages, say from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century. There may have been 
an increase in the number of cases of 
deaf-dumbness simultaneously with the 
increase in febrile and filth diseases that 
may be likened to milestones in the path- 
way of an advancing civilization ; but the 
records are silent on this question, pos- 
sibly because the fathers of the churches 
were more interested in theological dis- 
putations than in sanitary measures, and 
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were apt to change into a_ theological 
question.that which was merely a peda- 
gogical one or a matter for simple scien- 
tific or professional research; and then 
woe to the man who published beliefs 
contrary to those sanctioned by churchly 
authorities. 

Among the few cases of record of the 
instruction of deaf children was that of 
“El Mudo,” or Juan Fernandez Navar- 
rette (1526-1579), who is reported to 
have lost his hearing in his third year. 
During childhood he displayed much skill 
in sketching and was placed under the 
instruction of Friar Vincent de Santo 
Domingo, who possessed some knowl- 
edge of the art of painting. Evidently 
Juan possessed artistic ability, for in 
later years he was referred to as “the 
Spanish Titian.” If the. good friar 
taught Juan to speak, there is no record 
of his having done so or of having 
thought of the possibility of a deaf child 
learning to speak and to read speech, 
while it is stated that Juan could make 
known his wants by signs, and it is re- 
corded that shortly before his death Juan 
confessed three times “by means of signs, 
which the ecclesiastic declared were as 
intelligible as speech.” It is further 
stated that “El Mudo was a man of great 
talent and in an uncommon degree versed 
in sacred and profane history and in 
mythology. He read and wrote, played 
at cards, and expressed his meaning by 
signs with singular clearness, to the ad- 
miration of all who conversed with him,” 

Wolfgang Heimbach, a deaf-mute, 
born in Oldenberg, Germany, about the 
beginning of the 17th century, is cred- 
ited with having painted portraits of a 
number of notables. 

Another case of early instruction was 
that of the daughter of .a Lutheran 
clergyman, Joachim Pascha, the chap- 
lain of Prince James II of Brandenburg. 
The little girl lost her hearing “at the age 
of six months,” and Wilde states that her 
father taught her by “means of a series 
of pictures, mimic signs, and illustra- 
tions of a similar character.” 

In 1648 an English physician named 
John Bulwer, who had devoted much 
time and thought to the subject of the 
deaf and to the various phases of deaf- 
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ness, brought out his now famous book, 
“Philocophus ; or, the Deafe and Dumbe 
Man’s Friend.” There is no record of 
his ever having instructed a deaf person 
or of devising a special method for teach- 
ing the deaf; yet his memory will always 
be honored, not only because his book is 
the first book in the English language to 
advocate the teaching of speech-reading 
and speech to deaf children, but because 
it is the first book ever published in any 
language that advocates the study of the 
art of lip-reading by the deaf adult. 
The full title of his little book is: ‘* Phil- 
ocophus: or, the Deafe and Dumbe 
Man’s Friend. Exhibiting the philo- 
sophical verity of that subtile art, which 
may inable one with an observant Eie, to 
Heare what any one speaks by the moving 
of his lips. Upon the same ground, with 
the advantage of an historical exemplifica- 
tion, apparently proving, that a man born 
deafe and dumbe, may be taught to heare 
the sound of words with his Eie, and 
thence learne to speake with his tongue. 
By J. B. Surnamed the Chirosopher. 
London, 1648.” 

The copy the writer has been reading 
is one of the first edition and at one time 
was evidently owned by Sir Francis Free- 
ling, as it contains both his autograph 
and his book-plate; also an autograph 
note. It is bound in old red morocco, is 
small (534 inches x 314 inches), and the 
pages have extremely narrow margins, 
while the presswork is not the best. But 
though the little work is not a good speci- 
men of the art preservative of arts (like 
Bonet’s book), yet it is of great interest 
and value to all interested in the “subtile 
art.” The book contains 191 pages, of 
which 32 are used in the title pages, the 
preface, dedication, and a series of hints 
for the deaf. The remaining 159 pages 
are divided into two sections. The first 
section, of 62 pages, presents the pos- 
sibility of the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading to the deaf and strongly 
advocates such teaching. The last chap- 
ter of the first section contains Digby’s 
account of the teaching of speech to the 
deaf brother of the Constable of Castile. 
The second section, of 128 pages, is de- 
voted to general “observations” or com- 
ments on that tale of the deaf nobleman 
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which Bulwer had evidently previously 
heard from “the son of a Spanish mer- 
chant.” 

Not being afraid to do his own think- 

ing and having devoted years of thought 
and study to the subject of deafness and 
the deaf, Bulwer holds views which he 
realizes are contrary to those usually 
held. So he states that he has “no desire 
to oppose the beliefs of others or to 
force his opinions onothers, only for the 
sake of argument (he) desires to make 
good the use of his expression: hearing 
(speech) sounds with the eye. 
So if we may by the favour of God have 
this art so successful unto us, that a 
deafe man may be brought to enjoy the 
benefite of an eare in his eye; that is the 
eye to officiate for the eare, let men dis- 
pute whether he heares with his eye, or 
no.” 

Bulwer held that speech is motion; 
“that letters, the true elements of speech, 
are nothing else but motion” ; that “hear- 
ing is a perception of the sounds of 
speech” ; that in lip-reading “the sounds 
of speech are heard (perceived) with the 
eye.” He uses the expressions: “visi- 
bility of speech,” “ocular audition” with 
“an ear in his eye,” “a pair of eare 
spectacles before his eyes.” He cites a 
number of cases of deaf persons, of hard- 
of-hearing persons, and of persons who 
are speechless, or have defective speech, 
but are not deaf. He mentions persons 
who were efficient in reading voiceless 
speech by watching the movements of 
the lips. He makes special mention of a 
deaf brother of Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
“whose dexterity in perceiving the mean- 
ing of men by the motion of their lips 
is very well knowne to merchants upon 
the exchange, (with) whom by this art, 
which he hath gained by his owne atten- 
tive observation, he hath driven many a 
bargaine.” And he adds that the intimate 
friends of Mr. Crispe “never used their 
voyce, but saved themselves the unneces- 


sary labour of speaking out, exhibiting 


only the motions of speech distinctly unto 
him, without any other sound than that 
of their pure motion, which is audible 
enough to him who wore his eare in his 
eye: sound and the voyce adding nothing 
of perfection to the intelligible motions 
of articulate speech.” 
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Bulwer laughs at the idea of the man 
“who thinkes it is possible intirely to pre- 
serve the voyce or any words spoken, in 
a hollow trunke or pipe, and that this 
pipe being rightly opened, the words 
will come out of it in the same order 
wherein they were spoken.” Yet, practi- 
cally, that is exactly what the grapho- 
phone, invented by Dr. Bell and his asso- 
ciates, accomplished, first with the wax 
pipe or cylinder and later with the disk 
record plate, the records used on all 
musical instruments similar to the vic- 
trola. But Bulwer classes that pipe 
dream with the story told by the geog- 
raphers “of a cold country, where the 
people’s discourse doth freeze in the 
ayre all winter, and is heard the next 
summer, or at a great thaw.” 

Bulwer tells of the difficulties that will 
be experienced in endeavoring to read 
the lips of the aged, who press their lips 
inward, of those who have defective teeth 
or. suffer from defective speech. “They 
also who are borne with haire lips, that 
is not whole, but rather cloven, must 
necessarily falter in speech, and conse- 
quently exhibit but an uncertaine motion 
of their lips, from which nothing can be 
exactely collected to infer the verball 
meaning of the endeavored motions of 
the lips.” 

John Conrad Amman(n), the son of a 
physician, was born in Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland, in 1669, and died in 1724. 
He won his degree of M. D. in Balse, 
when only eighteen years of age. Then 
he started on the customary tour of ob- 
servation. Reaching Holland, he found 
the climate congenial, the scenery delight- 
ful, and a charming “society of learned 
men.” So he spent the greater part of 
his life in Holland, where he was mar- 
ried. He made a thorough study of the 
science of speech, and his writings on 
that subject have always been: held in 
high esteem. (It may be added that in 
the early Latin editions the name of 
Amman appears with only one n, while 
Dr. Lang spells the name with two n’s.) 

In 1692 he published his first work, 
bearing the title of “Surdus Loquens.” 
Freely translated, the title reads: “The 
Speaking Mute: or how to teach one born 
deaf to speak.” Dr. Robert Lang wrote: 
“The contents of Ammann’s treatise com- 
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prise three chapters. In the first, the 
subject of voice is treated, and the differ- 
ence between it and mere breathing pre- 
sented ; the second chapter treats of the 
nature of (speech) sounds and the art of 
producing them, while the third describes 
the method of teaching deaf-mutes to 
speak.” The first edition was printed in 
Latin, as Ammann believed it would be 
more widely read in that language. 
Three weeks later he brought out an en- 
larged edition in the Dutch language. Dr. 
Lang states that the Latin edition con- 
tained only 53 pages, while the Dutch 
edition contained 77 pages. So much in- 
terest was aroused by the masterly man- 
ner in which he presented the various 
phases of his subject that three other edi- 
tions appeared, while in 1694 an English 
translation appeared. 

The appearance of each new edition 
further increased the many requests for 
further amplification of his subject. So, 
in the year 1700, Amman published his 
now famous “Dissertation on Speech.” 
The title to the edition in Latin reads: 
“Surdus Loquens Sive Dissertatio de 
Loquela.” Several editions of this work 
appeared and it was translated into 
French and into German, and in 1873 
Mr. Charles Baker, head-master of the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Doncaster, England, brought out 
an English translation of the Latin edi- 
tion published at Amsterdam in 1700. 
The title page to Baker’s translation 
reads: “A Dissertation on Speech in 
which not only the Human Voice and the 
art of Speaking are traced from their 
Origin, but the means are also described 
by which those who have been Deaf and 
Dumb from their Birth may acquire 
Speech and those who speak imperfectly 
may learn how to correct their impedi- 
ments.” By John Conrad Amman, M. D. 

According to a statement in “Surdus 
Loquens,” published in 1692, Amman 
had been teaching deaf children during 
more than three years. Hence he must 
have entered on this work when about 
twenty years of age, and soon after arriv- 
ing in Holland. In the preface to the 
second book, “Dissertation,” Amman 
wrote: “While I was instructing the 
sixth deaf-mute, circumstances made me 
acquainted with that celebrated philoso- 
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pher, F. M. Van Helmont, who informed 
meé of a certain natural alphabet dis- 
covered by him some years before, by 
which he had instructed those who had 
been deaf and dumb from birth. But 
when he saw and heard me teaching, he 
acknowledged with the greatest candour, 
that I had not only not borrowed any- 
thing from him, but that I had greatly 
surpassed him in practical results” 
(Baker’s translation). 

After this second book “‘was in the 
press,” Amman read Zacchias’ statement 
about “a monk who taught deaf-mutes 
from birth to speak.” Evidently this 
reference was to Fray Pedro Ponce, but 
no details were given. Amman cites these 
cases in verification of the statement he 
makes in the opening paragraph of his 
preface to the “Dissertatio de Loquela,” 
namely : “This art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb may seem to you (the reader) 
new, and perhaps incredible ; it is never- 
theless not unheard of, for there have 
been certain men, as I have lately dis- 
covered, who have employed themselves 
in this pursuit ; who they were, and what 
they had done, has been hitherto un- 
known to me, and I solemly declare that 
before my thoughts became engaged on 
the subject, I never met with any vestige 
of the art in any author whatever” 
(Baker’s translation). Amman also pre- 
sents copies of letters to and from John 
Wallis. In one to Dr. Wallis, Amman 
states: “Like yourself, I have no idea 
whether the method we employ in teach- 
ing deaf-mutes to speak and to correct 
the defects of articulation are the same 
as those of the Spanish monk.” 

In telling how he became interested in 
this subject while practising medicine, 
Amman wrote: “After close investiga- 
tion, I found that most of the mutes have 
their organs of speech perfect, and that 
they are speechless because they are 
deaf ; and, although I have despaired of 
finding a remedy for removing their 
deafness, I have a different opinion fe- 
specting speech. For human speech, as 
will appear to every one who considers 
it with a little attention, is a certain com- 
bination of many different kinds of 
sound, the variety of which arises, in my 
opinion, from the various motions of cer- 
tain organs, which, if they were suf- 
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ficiently visible, I should think would 
suffice for the deaf to discern them with 
the eyes, just as others receive sounds 
through their ears, and thus, in time, 
they may learn to speak. The experi- 
ment I tried first on myself before a. 
mirror, and immediately considered it 
both useful and practicable, perceiving no 
less difference between those motions 
than between the sounds themselves and 
the characters expressing them, and from 
that time I wished to have a deaf person 
to instruct. The friends to whom I com- 
municated this idea and whom I asked to 
assist me in finding a pupil laughed at 
me as a crazy mathematician; but their 
opinion was soon changed when I brought 
a deaf pupil before them, some time 
after, being able to speak and to read.” 

Remember that Amman was then only 
about nineteen years of age. Yet he did 
not desist until he had perfected his 
method. Later on he wrote: “I have 
often been amused at the absurd opinions 
of different persons, who, believing that 
I infuse speech into deaf-mutes with a 
little portion of medicine, complain that 
I ask too great a fee for curing, or rather 
fee for teaching, whereas they do not 
know that I am put to immense and in- 
credible labor for a year or so in giving 
instruction to a single deaf-mute, and al- 
though the method which I pursue has 
nothing miraculous about it, the patience 
necessary to the practise of it is all but 
miraculous” (Baker’s translation). 

In describing his method, Amman 
wrote (in part, as translated by Baker) : 
“That the certainty of this system may 
be the more apparent, let any one con- 
sider that speech consists of words pro- 
nounced properly and in the right order ; 
that words are composed of letters com- 
bined in different ways; that the nature 
and powers of letters consist in the voice 
and breath being variously modulated. 
As, therefore, every letter requires a 
peculiar adaptation of the vocal organs, 
and as the difference of one from an- 
other is observable to the eye, as has been 
shown in Chapter II, who will deny that 
mutes, who have their eyesight and are 
under the care of skillful teachers, can 
form the letters, and from the letters, 
successively enunciated, form words, and 
from these in time produce speech? 
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“First, what I require in teaching a 
deaf and dumb person is that he shall be 
of a quick and docile disposition, neither 
too young nor too advanced in life, but 
verging on youth, between eight and 
fifteen years old; and, next, that all his 
organs of speech shall be perfect. If 
children are too young, their minds are 
not retentive; they understand neither 
the use nor the. importance of what is 
taught them; while those who are adults 
are either morose or too bashful; and 
those again who, besides deafness, have 
defective organs of speech may compre- 
hend those who address them and may 
express themselves in writing, but can 
never learn to speak. 

“Having found a suitable pupil, my 
first care is to draw from him some 
sound, without which every effort is use- 
less and he will never speak with a clear 
voice. That by which the deaf them- 
selves distinguish voice from a_ non- 
sounding or silent breathing (and this I 
acknowledge to have learnt from them) 
is, in fact, the great mystery of this art, 
and is, if it is right so to speak, the hear- 
ing of the deaf, or what is, at least, 
analogous to it. This is a tremulous mo- 
tion and titillation which they feel in the 
throat while they utter sounds, as they 
often do, spontaneously. For how should 
the deaf understand what I want when I 
open my mouth to pronounce any letter 
and command him to repeat it? He 
would not know whether I was simply 
opening my mouth or producing a noise- 
less breath, or whether I was emitting a 
clear sound for him to imitate. Hence I 
put his hand on my throat that he may 
feel its tremulous motion while I speak ; 
then I tell him to put his hand on his own 
throat and imitate me. In this way I can 
turn his voice by his hand, as with a 
bridle, till the slightest alterations in it 
become observable. I am not discouraged 
even when the voice is hoarse and un- 
manageable at first, as it gradually be- 
comes flexible and smooth by time and 
exercise. By this means I easily get rid 
of that chicken-cry common to many 
deaf and dumb, yet so different from the 
genuine voice, and I produce in its place 
the human voice, formed by the vibra- 
tions of the larynx. 

“When I have obtained a voice, which 
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is generally done on the first attempt, I 
teach him the pronunciation of the vowels 
in a short time. I direct him to regulate 
the aperture of the mouth while he forms 
the voice in the larynx, as I have de- 
scribed above in reference to the forma- 
tion of vowels. But that this may be 
more easily accomplished, I use a mirror ; 
for the different motions of the tongue, 
the jaws, and the lips, employed in the 
formation of vowels, can only be imi- 
tated by being seen. It must be practised 
for some time before a glass and the 
habit of doing it acquired. We cannot 
move any of the muscles of the body 
with ease without much practise, as they 
daily experience who learn to dance, sing, 
and play on musical instruments. For 
this reason my pupil is exercised in the 
motions of the organs of speech before 
a looking-glass until the muscles become 
pliable. 

“From these observations I found the 
common belief to be false, that so soon 
as hearing is restored to deaf persons 
they will speak; for, although there ex- 
ists the closest connection between the 
organs of hearing and speech, so that it 
is natural to imitate every sound we hear, 
yet it does not appear to me that we can 
do that at once; but rather that by fre- 
quent imitation of the tones we hear from 
others, and by hearing our own at the 
same time, we at length perceive the simi- 
larity between thém and thus gradually 
learn to speak» Whether it is a deaf per- 
son or one who can hear, who is learning 
to speak, it is like acquiring any other 
art, and, as I have shown in Chapter I, 
the organs must be rendered ductile and 
quick by constant exercise. None of us 
can learn to pronounce a fgreign’ lan- 
guage properly without long practise. 

“T must here particularly remark ythat 
whenever I teach mutes to pronounce a 
letter, I write it first ; otherwise they can- 
not acquire that idea of it which they 
ougltt necessarily to have. But, to give 
them every possible advantage, in their 
exercises, I frequently require them to 
recite the letters which have not pro- 
nounced, but only written down, and 
again those which I have simply pro- 
nounced I make them imitate with both 
voice and pen. From this sort of practise 
they derive incredible advantage. The 
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letters are more deeply fixed in the mem- 
ory. They can repeat them in my ab- 
sence, and, what is almost incredible, 
as soon as they have mastered all the let- 
ters of the alphabet, they read, and what- 
ever I dictate to them they write cor- 
rectly. I rarely, however, teach more 
than two or three letters in one day, lest 
their ideas should be confused.” 
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WILD AURISTS | HAVE MET 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


Y HEARING has been defective 
since I was ten or twelve years old, 
which, though an insignificant length of 
time when compared to the age of the 
sun, is quite a long time ago, considering 
the age of the son. I could understand 
general conversation well enough. It was 
only in the finer shades of hearing that 
I was lacking. This might not have been 
a noticeable handicap had it not been for 
the fact that even in those days, when a 
dollar was actually worth one hundred 
cents, I was usually as short financially 
as I was tall physically. My attendance 
at the theater, for example, was re- 
stricted to a seat in a section, some three 
or four stories above the stage, technic- 
ally known as the “peanut gallery.” I 
soon began to realize that I was missing 
parts of the brilliant monologues, dia- 
logues, and other logues. The other oc- 
cupants of the section were usually gen- 
erous enough to share the point of the 
joke with me-when they observed that I 
had missed it, which was all right so far 
as it went. The distressing part, obvious 
to me even at that early age, was the fact 
that my companions quite evidently at- 
tributed my failure to get the “point” of 
a joke to mental inefficiency, and not to 
any defect of hearing. 
However, time passed on and on and 
so on. After having tried my hand at 
various occupations, I finally became a 


stenographer. While working at this, I 
began to notice that I had trouble in dis- 
tinguishing between the letters of the 
alphabet when some technical or scientific 
name was spelled out for me. I had no 
trouble with ordinary dictation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the stenographer usually sits 
within an inch or so of the dictator, so 
that a minor defect in hearing would 
scarcely be noticed. I never thought of 
consulting an aurist. In fact, I would 
not have known what an aurist was. 
Fortunately, when I mentioned my diffi- 
culty to a friend, he suggested that I visit 
an ear specialist. This was intelligible 
to me, but it was the first time I had 
thought of my difficulty as deafness. I 
had merely accepted my lack of keenness 
in hearing as a natural heritage, suppos- 
ing that some people heard more clearly 
than others, as a matter of course, just 
as some were better looking than their 
fellows. I suppose all this seems rather 
improbable, but, then, have you noticed 
that the truth is usually a lot more im- 
probable than an artistic lie. Besides, the 
truth is easy, while an artistic lie is an 
exceedingly difficult proposition to handle 
successfully. I'll stick to the truth, and 
you can believe as much of it as you like. 

I consulted the sage of my neighbor- 
hood, the drug clerk. He knew of an 
ear specialist. In fact, he played poker 
(technical term for educational work in 
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the evening) with him every Saturday 
night. So he gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to the doctor, setting forth that I 
was an honest and conscientious young 
man, of poor but honest parents, and that 
I did not smoke, drink, or swear. Along 
with these defects, there appeared to be 
the additional one of impaired hearing. 
He said “appeared,” for he did not ac- 
tually believe I was deaf. I could under- 
stand him perfectly. But he thought it 
best to humor me, and so gave me the 
letter of introduction. 

When I visited the operating-room 
(that is what it looked like to me) of the 
specialist, he read the note and then made 
an extensive series of tests. He agreed 
that my hearing was defective, and his 
advice was that I go to Atlantic City for 
a couple of months. Salaries were low 
in those days—or at least mine was. I 
did not go to Atlantic City. It was too 
long a walk, and, besides, I would have 
lost my job if I had left town for two 
months. So I continued to have difficulty 
in understandnig the letters of the alpha- 
bet. 

As was to be expected, there came a 
time when I again mentioned my diffi- 
culty to an acquaintance. This acquaint- 
ance happened to know of an excellent 
ear specialist. No one had yet mentioned 
an aurist, you see. Besides, I did not 
understand then, as I do now, that every 
one knows at least one ear specialist, just 
as every one has a remedy to suggest for 
a cold. My informant assured me that 
his friend, the ear specialist, would not 
order me to Atlantic City. This state- 
ment I found to be true. Not only did 
the specialist in question—he was un- 
questionably an aurist—keep his patients 
in town, but he kept them in his office as 
much as possible. 

Shall I ever forget my first interview 
with him? Perhaps so, but not soon— 
certainly not within the next two or three 
hundred years. He made the usual ex- 
amination, and then turned to me with 
tears in his pale-blue eyes. He was al- 
most too overcome for speech. He could 
help me, of course, he said; but oh, if I 
had only come to him sooner—just 
twenty or thirty brief summers before— 
he could have saved my hearing. Yes, 
he could have put it back in running 
order, nickel-plated it, polished it, and 
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fixed it up so that not even the greatest 
aurist in the world would have been able 
to detect that it was not absolutely new 
and perfect. However, he was willing to 
do the best -he could—and he did, for 
several years. Ah, well, at least one of 
us benefited from my visits, but it was 
not I. 

I became discouraged with the treat- 
ments. I went even further than that; I 
started talking again and confided my dis- 
couragement to a friend. This friend, of 
course, knew of an ear specialist. He 
knew of a very excellent ear specialist. 
He knew of an ear specialist who stood 
at the very head of his profession. In 
fact, from what my friend said, this ear 
specialist was the profession. I hurried 
away to file written application for an 
audience. That was in November. I 
secured an appointment for the follow- 
ing January. How wearily the months 
dragged. At last the day arrived. I pre- 
sented myself at the appointed hour—no, 
half-hour—and was immediately shown 
into the Presence. It—I mean he— 
greeted me charmingly. He wore a 
Prince Albert coat and light-gray trous- 
ers. I suppose there were other acces- 
sories, as it were, but I did not notice, 
or at least I do not now recall them. His 
office was large and massive and silent— 
ike a church. I think it had stained- 
glass windows. I do not remember all of 
the details, of course. I think it rather 
extraordinary that I can recall at this late 
date the light-gray trousers. 

He made a careful examination. Of 
course, after my six or seven years of 
experience, I could have made the ex- 
amination myself, while he merely looked 
on, and so spared him the trouble ; but, as 
I thought to myself at the time, why 
bother to interrupt. He was merely go- 
ing through his daily exercises. A man 
must have his pleasures. 

The examination completed, he told 
me frankly that my hearing was defec- 
tive, thus confirming the suspicion that I 
myself had held for nine or ten years. It 
was quite evident that it would be use'ess 
for me to attempt to deceive him on that 
point. My hearing was defective. Un- 
fortunately, though, he no longer treated 
ear trouble. No; he- was now devoting 
his entire time to eye, nose, and throat 
complaints. However, he knew of an ex- 
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cellent aurist—yes, an aurist. This aurist, 
it seems, had but recently graduated with 
high honors. All he needed was practise. 
By all means I should call and see him. 
But he, the Presence, regretted exceed- 
ingly that he could not take my case. It 
was an interesting case. He had never 
seen a case exactly like mine. I asked 
him what he considered to be the real 
cause of my deafness. He assured me 
emphatically that it might be due to any 
one of a number of causes. His manner 
was so positive that I was convinced that 
he was right. He understood. As I look 
back now, I can see that during the years 
that have passed since I saw him last 
nothing has happened to destroy my be- 
lief in the correctness of his diagnosis. 
Yes, my deafness is no doubt due to some 
one of a number of causes—oh, well, 
perhaps two or three, but certainly not 
more. 

I thanked him sincerely for his answer 
and, taking up my hat, prepared to de- 
part. His manner changed. He assumed 
a business-like attitude. “My fee,” he 
said coldly, “is ten dollars.” I paid him. 
I saw then why it had been better to have 
me call than simply to notify me by mail 
that he no longer treated ear trouble. I 
began, also, to understand some of the 
differences between a mere ear specialist 
and an aurist. It costs money, too, to 
keep light-gray trousers presentable. And 
his office—it was large and massive and 
silent—like a church. I wish I could re- 
member whether it had stained-glass 
windows. 

Before visiting the newly graduated 
aurist I yielded to impulse again and dis- 
cussed the matter with the clerk at the 
cigar store on the corner below my home. 
This clerk, a man of the world, thought 
it would be well to visit the new man. 
These recent graduates, he contended, 
had a lot of new technique which the 
old-timers did not possess—and technique 
was the thing. Youth and new methods 
counted for much, too. Look at the dif- 
ference, he pointed out, between the old- 
time ball players and those of the present 
day. And there was John L. Sullivan. 
Why, they used to say that he would 
never be licked. And now there were 
any number of men who could knock the 
daylight out of him. 

But one point he wished to emphasize: 
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When I visited this young man I should 
have a bone removed from my nose. That 
was my trouble, no doubt. It appeared 
that the cigar clerk’s father-in-law had 
been quite deaf for some years, and 
finally went to the hospital, where they 
operated upon him and removed a piece 
of bone from his nose. Immediately his 
hearing became normal again. This bone 
had been depressed and the nose of his 
father-in-law somewhat altered as the re- 
sult of a carelessly thrown brick during 
a riot, said father-in-law being at that 
time a policeman. 

Of course, I have never actually been 
struck on the nose with a brick, but per- 
haps the organ does produce an impres- 
sion of that sort, even though it is as 
Nature furnished it. Still, I thought, 
there is a possibility that I may have 
fallen on it when a child and thus dis- 
turbed the arrangement or altered the 
shape of some of its constituent bones. 
The idea appeared worth considering, 
though at that time I did not understand 
the connection between the nose and 
hearing. The daily newspapers were 
merely newspapers then, not magazines, 
and so one could not keep in touch with 
the progress of science as one can today. 
Now we all may understand how the re- 
moval of a tooth would improve the 
hearing or why a neglected fever-blister 
may result in blindness. 

So, when I visited the young aurist and 
after he had completed the examination 
which convinced him, as it had the others, 
that I was actually deaf and had not 
come to his office on mere pleasure bent, 
I casually observed that perhaps a mis- 
placed bone in the nose might be causing 
the trouble. His eyes lighted up imme- 
diately. He had wonderful eyes—a dark 
hazel, clear and brilliant as a girl's. 
Hastily he made another survey. There 
was no question about it, when he came 
to examine it (the nose) closely. In fact, 
he was surprised that I could breathe at 
all. His tone implied that I actually had 
not been able to breathe for some time, 
but had merely deluded myself with the 
idea that I could. The only thing, he de- 
cided, was an operation, and that im- 
mediately. Could I come on Saturday? 
It was then Thursday, and I-told him I 
thought so. but would let him know defi- 
nitely on the following day. 
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As I was leaving, he remarked thought- 
fully that, so long as he was operating, 
he would remove my tonsils also. There 
was really nothing wrong with them, he 
declared, but they might cause trouble, 
and as long as he was at work he might 
as well finish up the job. It would only 
cost thirty or forty dollars extra. I had 
a hazy vision of that famous operation 
which removed a dog’s tail from a- point 
close behind his ears. I wondered 
vaguely just how much a pair of perfect 
ears would be worth if there was nothing 
left to which they could be attached. The 
verse about the epidermis kept running 
through my mind: 

“Epidermis, epidermis, 
My lovely outer skin; 

How perfectly you fit me; 

If you should ever quit me, 
Oh, what would hold me in?” 


Just how far would this newly gradu- 
ated expert go, once he had me under the 
influence of ether? But, of course, I did 
not voice any of these thoughts. The 
young man—well, he was young and he 
needed the practise. Hospital patients 
are so finicky that they often refuse to 
be operated upon, and, anyway, they sel- 
dom pay for it. 

How terribly I disappointed him; for 
I did not go back for the operation on 
Saturday. .I have never been back. I 
really intended to go, but when I reached 
home that afternoon my family doctor 
was there. I spoke to him about the pro- 
posed operation and asked him if he had 
any suggestions. He advised against it, 
strongly. It was February, and he 
thought that the effects of the cold on 
the raw surfaces after such an operation 
(since I could not afford to remain in- 
doors for a long time) might be even 
more serious than deafness. Asa matter 
of fact, like many others, he did not be- 
lieve I was deaf, but thought it chiefly a 
matter of imagination. I could under- 
stand him, you see, and he could not 
realize that any keener hearing was neces- 
sary. So the bony structure of my nose 
remains as it was. I may add, however, 
that four aurists since that time have 
assured me that there is nothing wrong 
with my breathing apparatus, and that the 
bones are just where they belong and in 
the right number. 
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Such experiences as I have outlined 

are, of course, not typical, but merely 
incidental. There are many able and 
skillful men among the aurists. I think 
I should be able to judge, for I have re- 
ceived treatment from no fewer than 
eleven in the past fifteen or twenty years. 
They did their best for me, and I recipro- 
cated. A good bit of my earnings during 
those years went toward the support of 
the aurists. Whenever I am called upon 
for a statement of my work and experi- 
ence, I am tempted to write: “ car 
and worked for prominent aurists of the 
eastern United States for some fifteen 
years.” 
_ Yet I do not see how they could log- 
ically have acted otherwise than they did. 
Who is qualified, no matter what his ex- 
perience, to say definitely that any par- 
ticular case is hopeless? Often, perhaps, 
an aurist has seen recoveries made in 
cases which he at first considered almost 
hopeless. The only thing they can do is 
try. Why, one of the foremost aurists 
of Baltimore, a man who has a national 
reputation (or did then; perhaps he is 
dead now) told me that T would never be 
totally, or even, as he called it, “distress- 
ingly,” deaf. Yet I am totally deaf and 
have been for years. 

All of this merely serves to emphasize 
the value of lip-reading to the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. Aurists may be 
able to help; they often do; but, un- 
fortunately, almost as often their efforts 
are unavailing. But lip-reading never 
fails. No matter what the cause or the 
degree of your deafness—whether you 
be merely slightly hard of hearing or 
totally deaf—it will help you. No matter 
how little or how much of it you learn, it 
will help you. The degree of skill in lip- 
reading, as in everything else, depends to 
a great extent upon the natural aptitude, 
character and extent of practise, etc. 
Perhaps we may find ourselves handicap- 
ped by nature, as did a certain boy who, 
with a companion, had been kept in after 
school and commanded to write his name 
1,000 times as a punishment for being 
unruly. He set about his task, but after 
fifteen minutes or so, tiring, he stopped 
and watched his companion, who had 
been given a similar punishment. Sud- 
denly he broke out into a cry of despair. 
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“What is the matter, Jimmy,” asked the 
teacher, looking down upon him. “Tain’t 
fair!’ cried the boy, between sobs, point- 
ing to the work of his companion; “his 
name is Lee and mine’s O’Shaughnessy.” 

So we too often have a more difficult 
time than our companions in doing a 
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particular task, but where the results are 
so important, as in lip-reading, the extra 
effort is more than justified. Then, con- 
sult a good aurist if you can afford to; 
he may help you. But take up the study 
of lip-reading, whether you can afford to 
or not; it will help you. 





MARTHA E. BRUHN: 


AN APPRECIATION 


BY ONE OF HER CLASS 


CHOOL has ended for the season at 

the Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading. ‘The normal pupils had their 
“Graduation Day.” For us all it was 
“Commencement Day,” and there was 
never a truer one than ours, for Miss 
}ruhn has opened to each of us a new 
life. Some in her class have been shut 
away in silence from the outside world; 
others still have so much hearing that 
they are taking the course more as an 
“ounce of prevention,” and they have 
indeed: received “full measure, pressed 
down and running over.” Then there 
have been the “service men,” and with 
them Miss Bruhn’s success has_ been 
most remarkable. Entering the class, as 
I did, in mid-winter, I could scarcely be- 
lieve that they were “so very deaf”; in 
fact, there was one of them who had, I 
felt sure, decidedly more hearing than I 
myself, although I am only one-.of the 
“prevention cases.” After he left I 
learned that he was totally deaf. Be- 
tween the extremes have been all stages 
of deafness, and to each one Miss Bruhn 
has given of herself unstintingly. ‘“Her- 
self’—that is it—for the quality most 
often mentioned of her is her “personal- 
ity.” Some call it “magnetism,” and it 
is surely that, yet larger still. We each 
approach her with a different need and 
she meets us on our own ground. Some 
come for instruction alone and find in 
her the born teacher, keen and resource- 
ful, arousing unflagging interest, and “of 
infinite patience,” as one of them so 
aptly said. All who are interested in 
the subject of teaching the deaf know 
her book, but to have the syllable drill 
with the author herself is an advantage 
that cannot be obtained otherwise. She 
leads us along, step by step,.so adroitly 


that we do not realize how far advanced 
we are until some day in our outside life 
we have the pleasant surprise of hearing 
when we are “sure we won't be able to.” 

I have known many excellent teachers, 
but none who combined teaching ability 
and sympathy in such high degree as 
Miss Bruhn. Her intuitive perception 
recognizes the pupil’s particular difficul- 
ties, and she at once sets to work to 
strengthen weak points and at the same 
time to develop fine characteristics. This 
is especially noticeable among her nor- 
mal pupils. 

Some members of the class come for 
friendly intercourse as well as for the 
lessons. As soon as we enter the class- 
room we feel an atmosphere of wel- 
coming cheer and we have many a pleas- 
ant chat with our fellows, besides talks 
pf absorbing interest on topics of the 
day, travel, literature, and other sub- 
jects, in general class. In fact, Miss 
Bruhn makes us feel that we are one 
big family, bound together in mutual 
aid and enjoyment, with her our guiding 
spirit and beloved head. She inspires 
us because we see that she herself has 
overcome this handicap which well nigh 
defeated us, that she has not allowed her- 
self to be embittered or depressed, that 
she has mastered the art of lip-reading 
and gives us every opportunity to do 
likewise, that, above all, she possesses 
poise, that rarest of qualities. It is her 
poise that strikes mé personally as pre- 
eminent, and she has a keen sense of 
humor, without which the truest poise 
cannot be obtained. She sends us forth 
with fresh grasp on life, with renewed 
courage to meet and win our own bat- 
tles, with determination that she shall 
never be disappointed in us. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF SPEECH * 


By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M.D. 7 


HEN a person speaks into the wide 

tube of the apparatus shown in 
figure 1, the movements of the air, pass- 
ing to a flexible membrane at the end, 
are enlarged and registered on a moving 
surface of smoked paper. This paper is 
afterward removed and varnished. The 
recorder is shown in natural size in 
figure 2. 

An inscription of “sleepy” by this ap- 
paratus is shown in figure 3. The 
straight line at the left of the figure is 
drawn by the point of the lever at rest. 
Suddenly the line rises and remains up 
for a distance; this registers the current 
of air during s. Then follows another 
piece of raised line showing small vibra- 
tions; this is ]. The strong vibrations 
belonging to ee are suddenly cut short 
and the line descends to the original 


vibrations. Sounds with vibrations are 
said to be “sonant,” or “voiced’’; those 
without are said to be “surd,” or “un- 
voiced.” The / is thus a sonant and the 
s a surd. The vibrations are registra- 
tions of the voice tone—that.is, of the 
tone which moves up and down in sing- 
ing. When the voice tone is low the 
vibrations are long horizontally; when 
high, they are short. When the voice 
tone is loud, the vibrations are high ver- 
tically; when weak, they are likewise 
weak. The vibrations in / are quite 
weak. Very strong vibrations occur in 
ee and y. The eye can see that the 
vibrations in y are much longer than 
those in ee; its tone is ‘therefore lower. 
The interruption of the air current, as in 
p, is characteristic of a whole group of 
sounds. They may end in puffs or 





FIG. 3. 


level. This shows that the current of 
air was suddenly completely cut off. It 
remains cut off for a while and is then 
followed by a raised line, showing a brief 
current of air. The piece of base line 
is a registration of the time the lips were 
closed for p; the piece of raised line re- 
cords the puff of air as the lips were 
opened. The inscription ends with 
strong vibrations for y. 

The inscription in figure.3 shows that 
speech is composed of breaths or puffs of 
air, of interruptions, of the air ,current 
and of vibrations. The s is a breathy 
sound showing no vibrations; it begins 
with a rather sudden puff, or “explo- 
sion.” The 1 is a breathy sound with 


*This is the first of a series of articles on 
the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Professor 
Scripture, late of Yale University, now of 
London. 

*+Author of Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics, The Study of Speech Curves, Stuttering 
and Lisping, etc. 
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breaths of air, or explosions. The faint , 
vibrations at the beginning of p show that 
its first part was sonant. Its explosion 
at the end was also sonant. 

The inscriptions in figures 4 to g il- 
lustrate some of the properties of a group 
of sounds called “consonants.” 

Many of the consonants are registered 
with a straight line at the lowest point. 
This shows that no air issues from the 
mouth at .that time. Such consonants 
are called “occlusives.” They include 
/p, t,é,k,b,d,J,g/. It will be noticed 
in the inscriptions that the line is not 
always quite straight, and that in some 
cases it rises at the end; this shows that 
the stoppage of breath, the occlusion, is 
not always perfect. For the second /b/ 
of “baby” and the second /g/ of “gargle” 
hardly any of the line is straight. It will 
not do to say that such sounds are im- 
perfectly formed; they are common 
forms in ordinary speech. They might 
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FIG. 6. 
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be called “semi-occlusives.”” Whether a 
sound is an occlusive or a semi-occlusive 
depends on its surroundings and on the 
general manner of speaking. 

Some of these consonants show small 
vibrations during the period of occlu- 
sion; others do not. Those without 
vibrations have no voice tone; they are 
said to be “unvoiced,” or “surd.” Those 
with vibrations are “voiced,” or “sonant.” 
To each of the surds, /p, t,é,k/, there is 
a corresponding sonant, /b, d, J, g/. 

Each of the occlusives in figures 4 and 
5 shows a sudden upward jump of the 
line at the end of the occlusion. This is 
the registration of a puff of air, or ex- 
plosion of breath, when the occlusion is 
released. English occlusives most fre- 
quently end with explosions, and are 
therefore called “explosives.” The ex- 
plosions are usually stronger in surds 
than in sonants. They are less sudden 
and more lengthened in /é/ and /J/. 

Other sounds as in figure 6 show a 
raised line that indicates an issue of 
breath. Among them are the sounds 
called “fricatives,” from the fact that they 
are known to be produced by the friction 
of air in the breath passage. They in- 
clude the surd fricatives, /f, 0, s, {/,.as 
in the initial sounds of “father,” “thin,” 
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“seize,” and “shoe.” The corresponding 
sonant fricatives are /v, X, z, 3/, as in 
the final sounds of “love,” “bathe,” and 
“seize” and in the middle sound of 
“azure.” 

The three sounds /m,n, 7/, as in the 
final sounds of “Tim,” “tin,” and “ting,” 
appear like occlusives in inscriptions 
from the mouth alone, as is illustrated 
in figure 7. When a mouthpiece is used 
that includes the nose also, they appear 
like vowels. This is because the nasal 
passage is open. These sounds are 
therefore called “nasals.” 

The breathy sound /h/ registers as a 
raised line. An initial /h/ is always 
surd, as in “humming,” in figure 7. Be- 
tween two vowels it is usually sonant, as 
in the upper line in figure 8. With a 
slight effort it can be made surd, as in 
the lower line of the same figure. 
Sonant h was prescribed by the Sanskrit 
grammarians for reading the Vedas. 
For more than two thousand years the 
phoneticians have declared such a sound 
to be an impossibility. Some years ago 
a distinguished German phonetician was 
speaking into my apparatus. The in- 
scriptions showed that his h was always 
sonant between vowels. Speech inscrip- 
tions thus proved to him that he was 
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making a sound that in his books he had 
declared to be impossible. 

The first inscription in figure 9 shows 
the initial vowel of “ale” with the regular 
clear-cut beginning. The sound starts 
softly and smoothly. The second line 
shows the word “hale” beginning with 
/h/. The third line shows the word 
“wale” or “wail” beginning with a sonant 
sound that is half way between an oc- 
clusive and a fricative; it is practically 
a semi-occlusive. The word “whale” 
begins with a strong breath that is prob- 
ably an /h/. This is followed by a surd 
fricative that is probably a surd w. The 
h and w are thus in the reverse order of 
the spelling. 

The sound of / registers frequently 
exactly like a vowel, as in figures 5 and 9. 
Sometimes it appears as a sonant frica- 
tive, sometimes as a surd fricative. The 
sound of r in English registers frequently 
as a vowel. Sometimes it appears. like 
a vowel with interruptions. An indica- 
tion of a slight interruption appears in 
figure 7. 

In inscriptions made by this. method 
the vowels register as small waves. The 
horizontal length of a wave varies with 
the tone on which the vowel is spoken. 
The height of the wave gives some indi- 
cation of the strength of the vowel. The 
form of the wave gives no indication 
whatever of the character of the vowel. 
Information on this point must be sought 
by other methods. (See next article.) 

For measuring speech inscriptions a 
micrometer microscope may be used. A 
convenient form is shown in figure Io. 
The sheet with the inscriptions is placed 
on a drawing-board. A low-power mi- 
croscope placed over it carries a scale 
in its ocular. In figure 11 the scale is 
shown over the first vibrations of 
“sleepy.” To get the lengths of the 
vibrations, their top points are read off 
on the scale. The differences give the 
lengths in scale units. Before the in- 
scription was made a tuning-fork vibrat- 
ing 100 times a second was applied to the 
drum. By measuring the lengths of the 
fork vibrations, the number of -milli- 
meters corresponding to 1/100 ofa 
second is known. The ocular scale is 
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similarly graduated by observing a milli- 
meter scale through it. Thus the dura- 
tion, or length in time, is known for one 
unit of the ocular scale. For this par- 
ticular inscription the relation was found 
to be 1 scale unit = 0.00049 second. 
When each wave-length in scale units is 
multiplied by this figure, the results give 
the durations of the waves. The fre- 
quency of a wave is the number of times 
that it would be repeated in one second ; 
it is obtained by finding the reciprocal of 
the wave-length—that is, by dividing 1 
by the wave-length. 

After the waves have been measured 
and the frequencies calculated, the in- 
scription may be supposed to be laid 
along a horizontal axis or base line. 
Above each wave a dot is placed at a 
height corresponding to its frequency. 
A line drawn through the midst of the 
dots gives a curve showing the melody 
of the voice while the sounds are spoken. 
The “melody plot” for “sleepy,” in figure 
3, is shown in figure 12. The voice is 
seen to range from 120 down to 80 vibra- 
tions a second. This is from b of the 
first space of the base cleff to e on the 
first line below. The first vowel lies 
mainly on the upper note and falls 
slightly at the end. The second vowel 
continues the fall and ends about a major 
fifth below the first one. The melody is 
never constant for an instant ; in addition 
to the general fall, there are small minor 
fluctuations. 

An inscription of “sleepy,” spoken 
sadly, is given in figure 13. In general, 
it is weaker than that in figure 3._ The 
melody plot is given in figure 14. The 
tone starts at 200 and falls rapidly in the 
first vowel to nearly 100. The final note 
is prolonged waveringly in the second 
vowel at about 100. The sad expression 
seems to be produced by the rapid fall 
of an octave in the first vowel and the 
prolongation of the low tone. This may 
be contrasted with the melody in figure 
12, in which the tones of the vowels are 
fairly constant, while the fall from one 
to the other is over only a major third. 

An inscription of “sleepy,” sung by 
the same person, is shown in figure 15. 
The vowels are observed to be much 
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longer ; otherwise the inscription appears 
little different. The melody plot is given 
in figure 16. The voice starts at about 
170 vibrations a second and rises to 188. 
This tone is maintained with only one 
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The latter part of the note is at a pitch 
of 110. This voice was a quite untrained 
one. It evidently aimed at two notes, 
falling by an interval of a major third. 
The- voice misses the correct interval 
slightly.. The sliding up to and down to 
a pitch are the common defects of an un- 
trained voice. 
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10. 


waver for a considerable time. As the 
note comes to an end, the voice drops 
downward to about 150. The second 
note continues the slide downward to 120 
and maintains this pitch for a while. 
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52 70 88 scale units 

17 e 18 18 scale units 
0.0083 0.0088 0.0088 sec. 

120 113 113 


If the word could be sung on two notes 
with mechanical precision, as played by 
an organ or other musical instrument, the 
melody plot would be as shown in figure 
17.. Even the best trained- human voice 
can never accomplish this; the melody 
constantly varies from the mechanical. 
melody. indicated by the written notes. 
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The melody may be said 


normal plots. 


This is required by the very essence of 





song, as a means of human expression; 
the slides, variations, wavers, and inac- 
curacies are all elements of expression. 
A melody plot from an inscription 
made by an epileptic is given in figure 18. 
The first vowel is high, about 210 vibra- 
tions a second; the other falls to about 
140; there is thus a normal fall by a 
major third. , The peculiarity lies in the 
disappearance of the small fluctuations 
of pitch that are always found in the 


to have lost its flexibility. 
Extensive studies of speech melody 
have shown that it is a special means of 


expressing emotion and character. With 
epileptics the inflexibility of melody cor- 
responds to an inflexibility of the epilep- 
tic character. This is quite in accord 
with L. Pierce Clark’s theory of epilepsy 
as a disease of a character consisting es- 
sentially of an inflexibility of mental atti- 
tude, wherein the demand is made that 
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the environment shall fit precisely with 
the person’s notions. 

The peculiarity of his speech was ex- 
plained to the epileptic who gave the 
melody plot in figure 18. He was shown 
that he did not speak so melodiously as 
other persons. He thereupon made an 
inscription that gave the melody plot in 
figure 19. It shows a rather exagger- 
ated flexibility. This seems to indicate 
that the epileptic’s defect of character 


may be one that can be overcome, at least 
momentarily. 


LIST OF FIGURES 


. Making an inscription of speech. 

. The recorder. 

. Inscription of “sleepy.” 

. Inscriptions of “papa,” “tata,” “church” 
and “cocoa.” 

. Inscriptions of “baby,” “dada,” “judge” and 
“gargle.” 

6. Inscriptions of 

“zither.” 
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“father,” “seas” and 
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7. Inscriptions of “morrow” and “humming.” 

8. Inscriptions of “aha” with voiced and un- 
voiced “h.” 

g. Inscriptions of 
“whale.” 

10. Microscope for 
tions. 

11. Measurement of waves by the ocular scale. 

12. Melody plot to figure 3. 

13. Inscription of “sleepy,” spoken sadly. 

14. Melody plot to figure 13. 


“ale,” “hale,” “wale” and 


measuring speech inscrip- 


5. Inscription of “sleepy,” sung by an un- 
trained voice. 

16. Melody plot to figure 15. 

17. Melody plot for an imaginary inscription 

of “sleepy,” sung mechanically. 

18. Melody plot of an inscription of “sleepy,” 
spoken by an epileptic. 

9. Melody plot of “sleepy,” spoken by the 
same person as in figure 18 after he had 
learned the nature of the peculiarity of 
his voice. 
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EXERCISES FOR TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


By MRS. NATHAN TODD PORTER, JR. 


INVENTORS 


ROBERT FULTON 


HE inventor of the steamboat was 

born in Pennsylvania in 1765. The 
first steamboat was named Clermont, 
which ran between New York and Al- 
bany, beginning in 1807. Before he be- 
came an inventor he was a portrait and 
landscape painter. He died in New York 
in 1815. 


JAMES WATT 


The inventor of the modern steam-en- 
gine was born in 1736, in Scotland, and 
he invented his engine in 1765.. Before 
his invention the only steam-engine in 
use was a very inefficient one, used only 
for pumping. This man’s engine was 
adapted to drive. all kinds of machinery. 
He died in 1819. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON 


The inventor of the locomotive was 
born in England in 1781. In 1825 the 
first railway for passengers and freight 
was opened. He died in 1848. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 


In Charlestown, Mass., in the year 1791, 
was born the man who invented the tele- 
graph. He also, like Fulton, was a painter 
before he became an inventor. The first 
telegraph line was operated between 
Washington and Baltimore, in 1844. He 
died in New York in 1872. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


The man who invented the modern 
telephone system is a Scotchman: He 
was born in 1847. He went to Canada 
in 1870, and two years later he became a 
professor -in Boston’ University. He 
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invented the telephone in 1876, and so 
became the founder of our modern tele- 
phone system. 


ELI WHITNEY 


The inventor of the cotton gin was 
born in Westboro, Mass., in 1765. This 
invention was made in 1794 and was of 
great importance, as before that it took a 
day for a man to separate one pound of 
cotton from the seed. He died in 1825. 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


These men were the inventors of the 
airplane. They began work at Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1900, and in 1903 produced the 
first successful airplanes. 

THOMAS A. EDISON 


Born in Ohio in 1847. One of the most 
amazing men in America. He now has 
over 1,000 patents registered in his name. 
One of the most important inventions 1s 
the phonograph. He lives in West Orange 
and his laboratory is there also. 

MARCONI 

Wireless telegraphy was invented by 
this man. In 1899 he sent a message 
across the English Channel, and in Igor 
sent a message across the Atlantic. 

LOUIS PASTEUR 

This man was born in France in 1822; 
he was a great chemist and made many 
discoveries. He is best known as the dis- 
coverer of the means of preventing 
hydrophobia. He died in 1895. 

WILLIAM HARVEY 

The English physician who discovered 
the circulation of the blood was born in 
1578 and died in 1657. His book on the 
circulation of the blood is one of the most 
remarkable of early medical books. 


EDWARD JENNER 


This man was also a physician, and 
was born in England in 1749. He was 
the discoverer of vaccination for small- 


pox. He died in 1823. 
AUTHORS 


MACAULAY 


This man was one of the foremost 
English essayists. His style and learning 
have made him famous for over a half 
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century. He was born October 25, 1800, 
and died in 1859. He wrote “History of 
England” and essays. 


SCOTT 


He was born in Edinburgh, September 
15, 1771 ; died at Abbottsford, September 
21, 1832. He was the first to write his- 
torical novels. He wrote “The Heart of 
Midlothian,” “Ivanhoe,” “Guy Manner- 
ing,’ and many other historical novels, 
besides numerous poems. 


CARLYLE 


Do you remember who wrote “Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” “The French Revo- 
lution,” and “Sartor Resartus’? The 
writer of these books was born in 1795 
and died in 1881. He was one of the 
finest English prose writers. 

DE QUINCEY 

_This writer dreamed dreams and saw 
visions and pictured them in poetic prose. 
He was born in 1785 and died in 1859. 


Have you read his “Confessions of an 
Opium Eater”? 


CHARLES LAMB 


Born in 1775; died in 1834. He was 
the most beloved of English writers. His 
style was original and charming. He 
wrote the “Essays of Elia.” 

DICKENS 

This story-teller has been very widely 
read. He was a great humorist. Born 
in 1812; died in 1870. “Pickwick Papers,” 
“David Copperfield,” and “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit”—do you know who wrote them? 


THACKERAY 


One of the most accomplished writers 
of the nineteenth century was born in 
Calcutta, India, in 1811, and died in Lon- 
don, England, in 1863. He was the au- 
thor of “Vanity Fair,” “The Newcomes,” 
and “Henry Esmond.” 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Born on April 21, 1816, and died 
March 31, 1855. She wrote the novels 
called “Jane Eyre” and “Villette.” They 
showed great ability. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


The stories of this writer were rich in 
character sketches, with much humor 
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and pathos. She was born in 1819 and 
died in 1880. Did you ever read “The 
Mill on the Floss,” or “Adam Bede”? 


RUSKIN 


A social reformer and art critic. “Mod- 
ern Painters,” and “Stones of Venice” 
were two of his best-known books. He 
was born in 1819 and died in 1900. 

TENNYSON 

This writer was the leader of the Vic- 
torian writers and a poet who voiced the 
aspirations of his age. ‘“Idylls of the 
King,” “Locksley Hall,’ and “In Me- 
moriam” were three of his poems. He 
was born in 1800 and died in 1892. 


BROW NING 


The greatest poet since Shakespeare. 
Born in 1812 and died in Venice in 1889. 
On the corner of his house in Venice is 
a white marble stone on which is written, 
“Open my heart and you will see graven, 


‘Italy.’” Have you read “The Ring and 
the Book,’ “Men and Women’? 
MEREDITH 


One of the greatest masters of fiction 
of the last century. Born in 1828. He 
wrote the “Ordeal of Richard Feverel” 
and “Diana of the Crossways.” 


STEVENSON 


The prince of modern story-tellers. 
Have you read “Treasure Island” or 
“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde”? Born in 
1850 and died in Samoa in 1894. 

KIPLING 


This author is essentially a writer of 
short: stories. He was born in Bombay 
in 1865. His father was a professor of 
architectural sculpture in British School 
of Art at Bombay. His mother was a 
sister of Edward Burne-Jones. He wrote 
“The Brushwood Boy,” “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” “Kim,” “Jungle Stories,” 
etc. 





THREE THOUSAND MILES IN 
TWENTY MINUTES 


How do we use post-cards as class 
practise? I'll tell you about today at the 
Friday Club. We started on our 3,000- 
mile trip by seeing a post-card of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station, and our 
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first stop was Santa Barbara, Calif., that 
dear old mission, with its white bell- 
tower. Then we saw one of the big trees 
at Santa Cruz, and before we knew it we 
were coming back over the famous Can- 
aian Rockies. We stopped at Lake 
Louise, tucked in among the beautiful 
mountains, and then at Banff, where no 
less than a thousand dress-suit cases 
arrive a day and no more than a thou- 
sand leave, carried by these happy-faced 
owners. I made them guess Niagara 
Falls, and I took them to Lake Placid 
and showed them what interested me, the 
cottage where I met my husband. And 
then we had a peep at the Old South 
Church, in Boston, and as I knew every 
one was interested in automobiles, I 
showed them a horseless carriage from 
down South—an ox driven by two grin- 
ning black boys. How we got over the 
Atlantic Ocean is still a mystery, but it 
was after the horseless carriage that we 
found ourselves in Ireland, a broad street 
of the town of Bundoran, with its little 
white plaster houses covered with rose 
vines. This post-card was sent me by my 
cook. Of course “cook” had to be writ- 
ten on the board, but when I explained 
that she lived with me over sixteen years 
I didn’t put it on the board, for in these 
days even in writing it might not be be- 
lievable! 

After leaving the queen of my kitchen 
we found ourselves at Windsor Castle, 
and next came the Horse Guards, First 
Life Guards. We saw the fountains play 
at Versailles, too, for it was then nearly 
4 o'clock. Next we saw the Alsatians in 
their gay dress and head-dress. The 
cathedrals at Chartres, at Tours, Amster- 
dam, and the bright and interesting Hol- 
land peasants at Volendam and Marken; 
then the cathedral at Milan, and before 
we knew it we were at Athens and saw 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon, with 
Mars Hill at the right. And we rode 
over the road from Toblach to Cortina 
through the Austrian Tyrol. At Zermatt 
we saw the goats being driven home, and 
dear old Matterhorn at the end of the 
street, like a ghost sentinel. Of course, 
we saw Lake Lucerne and the “Lion,” 
too. And then there was St. Moritz, in 
the Engadine, where I was caught when 
war was declared. 
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All this gives a teacher chance to talk 
and pupils a chance to read the lips. 

I have several varieties of these post- 
card journeys, and if any teacher would 
like to borrow my cards, I’ll be glad to 
lend them to her, if she doesn’t keep them 


too long. This sketch is not intended to 
show the natural order of such an ex- 
cursion, but merely indicates how the 
post-cards can be used. I believe the 
trips can be made very interesting by a 
good teacher. 





ADDITIONAL TRIBUTES TO EDMUND LYON 


FROM JOHN B, CALVERT, D. D., NEW YORK 
CITY 


HE news, on April 24, of the sud- 

den passing on of Edmund Lyon, 

my friend since college days, came to me 
with the force of a shock. On his way 
from his winter home at Clearwater, 
Florida, he had called to see me in New 
York. He was full of the delightful and 
restful outing he had had, and said that 
he had never felt in better health, and 
that he was returning to Rochester that 
night eager to be in the thick of things 
again. Within a short week the wires 
brought the message that he was very ill, 
followed a few hours later by another 
that he had gone. We hastened to the 
stricken home, and the gloom and depres- 
sion of the great sorrow are with us still. 
The sudden taking off of one of Ed- 
mund’s capacity and manifold activities 
revealed as by a flash-light, in one com- 
plete picture, what long years of un- 
wearying usefulness and helpfulness he 
had lived, how broadly and sympathetic- 
ally he had touched his fellow-men and 
how universally he was esteemed as a 
noble, high-minded, public-spirited citi- 
zen. A native of Rochester, he had re- 
ceived his preparatory training in Hale’s 
Private School for Boys, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Rochester 
with the class of 77. He was a Phi Beta 
Kappa man. He studied law in New 
York, receiving his degree of LL.B. 
from Columbia in 1880. He returned to 
Rochester, and from that day, quietly 
and unostentatiously, he had gone in and 
out among the people, interesting himself 
in what would promote the highest wel- 
fare of the city, discharging with great 
fidelity the duty nearest at hand and vol- 
untarily giving time, thought, and means 
to the opening up of a new world to those 


whose inability to hear or to, speak sorely 
handicapped them in the battle of life. 

In his early professional career he 
devoted much effort to promoting the 
teaching of deaf-mutes. He was as reg- 
ular and faithful in his duties as teacher 
at the Institute for the Deaf as if he had 
been one of the faculty. In that period 
he compiled a text-book, The Lyon Pho- 
netic Manual, of which Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell said: “It marks an epoch in the 
history of articulation teaching in Amer- 
ica.” Among the teachers in the insti- 
tute Edmund found his noble wife, a 
woman of rare loveliness and thoughtful- 
ness and of attainments of a high order. 
Later he was chosen president of this 
Western New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, in which capacity he proved to be 
a wise counselor and efficient leader. 

His interest ‘in the development of this 
institution led him into wider fields of 
philanthropic endeavor. He was made 
president of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. In 1895-1896 he served as 
secretary of the State Board of Charities. 
He was vice-president and trustee of the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, acting 
president of Rochester Friendly Home 
and the Infants’ Summer Hospital, and 
member of the Board of Managers of 
the New York State Industrial and Agri- 
cultural School. 

He set a high value on education and 
was active in promoting it. He believed 
young men should be trained for their 
life-work and gave substantial encour- 
agement to those who had to make their 
way through college. In 1911 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Rochester. He 
rendered valuable service on the Execu- 
tive Committee and contributed liberally _ 
toward the endowment. He was also 
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trustee and treasurer of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, a notable institution in Roch- 
ester for promoting technical education. 

In the business world Edmund occu- 
pied no inconspicuous place. He was 
trustee and vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Bank and a large stockholder in 
the Eastman and other well-established 
corporations. For the past seven or eight 
years he had been general manager of 
the Northeast Electric Company, whose 
rapid rise to the forefront under his 
supervising ‘and organizing direction 
proved almost phenomenal. 

To few men of such varied interests 
and overtaxing responsibilities did the 
church signify as much as it did to Ed- 
mund. The whole of his life of sixty-five 
years may be said to have been spent 
under the influence and in intimate fel- 
lowship with the church. As an infant 
his mother carried him to the Brighton 
Presbyterian Church, and as he grew to 
maturity he became active in the Sunday- 
school, a valuable member of the choir, 
and for many years served as trustee. 
The new church edifice was made possi- 
ble largely by his generosity. Edmund 
was not a “fair-weather” Christian. If 
the day was stormy he felt it all the more 
incumbent upon him to be in his pew or 
in the choir, often taking a friend to 
church with him. He sustained close 
sympathetic relations with his pastor and 
gave him loyal support. 

Edmund had an alert, inventive, in- 
quiring mind, broad and tender sympa- 
thies, great persistence, and remarkable 
poise. He was the soul of honor. His 
ready wit and his cheerful optimistic na- 
ture made him the life of every circle. 
He had a remarkable way of turning 
perplexing questions and difficult situa- 
tions into easy and possible solution by 
a joke or a hearty laugh. Thoroughly 
democratic, he was always ready to help 


and was unusually considerate and 
kindly. He was a true and steadfast 
friend. He had countless friends be- 


cause he knew how to “show himself 
friendly.”” For the long period of forty- 
seven years our friendship remained un- 
broken. He was often a guest in our 
home as were we in his. The pleasures 
of commencement week were. greatly en- 
hanced by the hospitality of his beautiful 
home. His family life was exceptionally 
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Christian and his care and_ constant 
thoughtfulness of his dear wife very 
marked. His devotion to his only sister, 
Mrs. William W. Chapin, and her hus- 
band and family was as rare as it was 
beautiful. The affection between brother 
and sister made the relation of the two 
households like one big family. 

Our thought of him today is expressed 
in a paraphrase of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem, “Away”: 

I cannot say, I will not say, 

That Edmund is dead. He is just away. 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land 
And. left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be since he lingers there. 
And you, O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return, 
Think of his faring on as dear 

™n the love of There as the love of Here; 
Think of him still as the same, I say: 

He is not dead, he is just away. 


FROM RUSH RHEES, LL. D., PRESIDENT 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Edmund Lyon was one of the most 
cheerful, wholesome, and sympathetic of 
men. All good causes readily gained his 
interest and his active service. To none, 
however, did his heart respond so fully 
as to the cause of education of the deaf 
and their preparation for taking a useful 
and profitable part in the work of the 
world. 

It was much more than a readiness to 
give money. Mr. Lyon gave the thought 
of a highly inventive mind to this cause, 
and no accomplishment of his very use- 
ful life seemed to give him deeper satis- 
faction than that he had done and was 
doing for the deaf. 

I knew him intimately in another field, 
and had learned to lean heavily on his 
wisdom, his interest, and his generosity. 
It was in this invaluable fellowship that 
I came to know the variety of his inter- 
ests in the service of others and the 
primacy of his devotion to that seriously 
handicapped class for whose emancipa- 
tion and relief he thought and did so 
much. 

They and countless others have lost a 
wise, loyal, and very dear friend. 


FROM GRANGER A. HOLLISTER, ROCHESTER 
GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


For more than fifty. years Mr. Edmund 
Lyon has been my friend and associate. 
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He was a man who commanded the love 
and respect of every one who came in 
contact with him. 

His ideals were the highest and he 
lived up to them; strong, able, courteous 
to the lowest as well as the highest, con- 
siderate and helpful. 

He talked little of his religious convic- 
tions, but he lived the life of a Christian 
gentleman, doing his duty day by day 
without ostentation. 

He was liberal not only with his money, 
but, what is more rare, was liberal with 
himself in the time and thought he gave 
to the institutions in which he was an 
officer, which cared for the poor and un- 
fortunate and to which he devoted so 
much of his time. 

His home, which was the ideal of what 
all homes should be, is desolate because 
lover, husband, and father has been taken 
out of it and many hearts mourn with his 
dear ones for their great loss as well as 
for the passing of a true and devoted 
friend. 


DAVID FAIRCHILD, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPLORER, U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


FROM 


While my only acquaintance with Mr. 
Lyon was confined to the meetings of the 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, I was always im- 
pressed by his wonderful personality, 
which led me to have a peculiar fondness 
and affection for him, and I shall miss 
him keenly the rest of my life. 


FROM ANNETTA T. MILLS, SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, CHEFOO, CHINA 


I first met Mr. Lyon when I was at 
home on a furlough in 1894. At that 
time our work for the Chinese deaf was 
in its embryonic stage. I was seeking to 
introduce the best in China and I did not 
want to teach signs; while using the or- 
dinary finger alphabet was unsatisfac- 
tory, as it required the Romanization of 
the Chinese characters, the spelling of 
which was not settled and there were 
sounds not represented by the letters. It 
was Miss H. E. Hamilton who called my 
attention to the Lyon Phonetic Manual, 
and Mr. Lyon gladly explained its scope 
and use, giving me my first lessons. As 
our oral work was based on Bell’s Vis- 
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ible Speech Symbols, I readily saw the 
advantage to us of linking up with a 
pure phonetic manual. Today we use 
only oral speech and the Lyon Manual, 
and feel that the work for the deaf in 
China owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Lyon that will extend through time; be- 
sides this, his deep sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the work in China has always 
been an inspiration. 

We think of him today as a man of 
nation-wide sympathies; but world-wide 
would be a truer word, and his loss to 
the cause of the deaf is an irreparable 
one. 


FROM LEELA M. SUTHERLAND, SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, ROCHESTER 


We are bereaved. The death of Mr. 
Lyon is a personal loss to all the mem- 
bers of our school family. Through 
many years he has been near and dear to 
us, coming intimately as a loving father 
into our family life. There has been a 
comradeship between him and our boys 
and girls through his appreciation of 
their point of view, his understanding 
sympathy, his kindly humor, the eternal 
youth in his heart. 

With his comradeship we have had the 
priceless value of his counsel, of his wise 
leadership, and there has been with us 
the comforting sense that we could al- 
ways depend on his aid. 

A great privilege has been ours that a 
man engaged as he was in so wide a field 
of usefulness in the world should have 
given us so generously of his interest and 
time. : 

We shall always miss him and feel our 
need of him, but the inspiration of his 
life will be with us and continue to lead 
us on. 

He will live in our memory, and there 
will abide with us our deep gratitude that 
we should have known so long and so 
well one who was in the truest sense a 
Christian gentleman. 


FROM WILLIAM R. STEWART, PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF 
CHARITIES 


Mr. Edmund Lyon’s sudden death re- 
moves from the sphere of his earthly 
activities one of the most useful, intelli- 
gent, and interesting men whom I have 
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met during my long association with 
social work. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE ROCHESTER 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The Board of Directors of the Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf meet today in 
the shadow of great bereavement. Our 
strong, clear-visioned leader is not here 
to guide and counsel us. Our friend and 
associate of many years, whom we held 
in deep and abiding affection, has been 
called away. With a sense of loss that 
seems irreparable, we record in our min- 
utes the death of Edmund Lyon, : presi- 
dent of this board, which occurred April 
24, 1920. 

Mr. Lyon occupied a large place in 
business affairs. His interest in public 
matter§ was broad and his philanthropies 
most generous; but to the education of 
the deaf and to the broadening of the 
opportunities in life for usefulness, cul- 
ture, and happiness of those who are de- 
prived of the sense of hearing, he gave 
concrete and devoted and prolonged at- 
tention, with results which are of most 
beneficial and enduring character. 

Over thirty years ago Mr. Lyon be- 
came a. volunteer teacher at the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf and continued 
that work for seven years. While serv- 
ing from day to day with great accepta- 
bility as an instructor, he studied the 
problem of the deaf with the breadth of 
vision of the philosopher and the sense 
of values possessed by a man of practical 
affairs. He made a notable contribution, 
as one of the results of his study, to the 
science of teaching the deaf in the inven- 
tion and exposition of the Lyon Phonetic 
Manual, for use in promoting the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf, which has been 
pronounced by most eminent authority to 
be epoch-making. 

In 1891 Mr. Lyon made an exposition 
of this method before the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, of which association 
he subsequently became the president, 
holding that office up to the time of his 
death. The method thus devised has 
been in use in schools for the deaf, where 
oral instruction is imparted, throughout 
America, and will remain as a fitting me- 
morial to his work. 
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In 1895, while Mr. Lyon was acting as 
secretary of the New York State Board 
of Charities, he became the State exam- 
iner of schools for the deaf, which posi- 
tion he occupied three years. 

The Rochester School for the Deaf 
received his greatest contribution; for 
here it was that he gave much of his time 
and direct personal attention. For many 
years he has been a frequent visitor at 
the school. The pupils all knew him, and 
to the founder -of the school, Dr. Wester- 
velt, and to the superintendent, teachers, 
and officers he has been a trusted and 
devoted friend. As director and presi- 
dent of the board he gave to us his busi- 
ness experience and his profound knowl- 
edge. He was more than an adminis- 
trator; he inspired all who came within 
the radius of his influence. In the book - 
of remembrance are recorded thousands 
of acts of kindness wisely bestowed and 
of service given out of genuine love. 

We record this inadequate tribute with 
most profound sorrow that here we shall 
not meet with him again, and with grati- 
tude that for so long a time we were 
privileged to know him as a friend and 
to have the inspiration and the inestima- 
ble value of his leadership. We pledge 
to the school, its principal, its teachers, 
its officers, pupils, and friends our best 
efforts to carry on his work. 


The following lines from “The Team- 
ster,” were found in Mr. Lyon’s coat 
pocket among a few treasured papers: 


“And I, too, sing the song of all creation, 
A brave sky and a glad wind blowing by, 
A clear trail and an hour for meditation, 
A long day and the joy to make it fly, 
A hard task and the muscle to achieve it, 
A fierce noon and a well-contented gloam, 
A good strife and no great regret to leave it, 
A still night—and the far red lights of 
home.” 





Her many friends will regret to-learn that ill 
health has compelled Miss Josephine Avondino 
to resign her position as principal of the Home 
Oral School, at Sand Springs, Okla. Miss K. 
Viola Wilcox, for a number of years a teacher 
in Miss Reinhardt’s School at Kensington, 
Md., has been appointed in her place. 





Mrs. Kate Herman, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Kansas School for the Deaf at 
Olathe, has passad away. It is announced that 
her successor will be Mr. Elwood Stevenson, 
of the New York Institution. 
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JOEY: Boo-hoo!! 
JIMMIE: Never mind , Doey! 




















JOEY. Thleady, boy: 
JIMMIE: Thleady yourthels !! 
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JOEY: Cain you reath if , Dimmie? 
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HOW MUCH DID THE GREAT 
CIRCUS EARN FOR THE 
VOLTA REVIEW? 


That is the question that has been com- 
ing more and more frequently ever since 
the first of May. 

At first it was impossible to tell, be- 
cause there were numerous bills to be 
paid. Then, too, additional returns kept 
coming in, in small amounts. Finally, 
however, one gloomy spring day the 
Volta Bureau received a check from Miss 
Rebecca Willing Newhall, the assistant 
secretary of the Speech-Reading Club, 
that made the sun break from behind the 
clouds and the birds begin a genuine 
symphony in the trees outside. Even the 
click of typewriter keys only added to the 
harmony. 


ONE THOUSAND AND TWELVE DOLLARS ! 


It seems incredible. Yet even that was 
not all, for $21.62 more has since been 
added. Do you wonder that there was 
joy in the presence of 1601 35th Street? 

We should like to print once more the 
entire list of generous contributors to 
the Kinzie Fund for THE Vora REvIEW, 
but lack of space forbids. However, an 
additional list appears below. Again we 
thank sincerely every one of the friends 
who helped the Misses Kinzie to reach, 
and more than reach, their desired goal. 
And for an example of sheer unselfish- 
ness and devotion to a cause, we com- 


mend to our readers the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia. 

The total net receipts from the circus 
amounted to $1,033.62. In addition to 
this, the Club has increased its previous 
contributions by $36.89; so that the total 
amount contributed by this single organ- 
ization now stands at $1,145.51. 

Mr. John Dutton Wright, of New 
York, has added $100 to his previous gift 
of $100. 

The Teachers’ Association of the Illi- 
nois School, at Jacksonville, decided to 
help sustain THe Voira REvIEW. So 
ten teachers immediately laid down $2 
each and became members of the Asso- 
ciation. Not satisfied with doing that, 
these teachers then made up a sum of 
$22.20 as their gift to the Kinzie Fund. 

The following friends have also gener- 
ously helped since the publication of the 
June number : 


California School of Lip-Reading, San 


Freneisco: . .os:03 eueacn ies csc cks 50.00 
Miss Gertrude Bergen, Philadelphia.. 10.00 
Mr. Edward C. Groesbeck, Washington 10.00 
Miss Grace Wadleigh, Toronto....... 10.00 
Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Boston.... 10.00 
Mme. Lea L. Munthe, Savannah...... 5.00 
Miss Harriet Andrews, New York City 5.00 
Mr. Frank Ross, Ashland, Ky......... 5.00 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, New York City 5.00 
Mrs. M. A. Macqueen, Winnipeg..... 3.00 
Previously reported...............+- 3,024.50 
Teral 00 Fee Wis oecids os ick kis take $4,330.21 





“Tell all deaf people to mingle with hearing 
people; it helps them to learn lip-reading and 
keeps them really alive.”—B. F. H, 














DEAF PUPILS IN PUBLIC HIGH SHOOL 
By MAUD McGINTY 


HREE deaf children graduated in 

June from the Houghton High 
School with a class consisting of 67 stu- 
dents. Horace Gillespie, the most bril- 
liant of the three, won highest honors in 
this class, being appointed valedictorian. 
Horace is 17 years of age and is totally 
deaf. He completed the four-year 
course in three years, coming out with an 
average of 95.8, this average being the 
highest of any valedictorian this year in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Horace lost his hearing when in the 
third grade at about eight years of age. 
He struggled along with the hearing chil- 
dren until he reached the fifth; he then 
entered the Houghton Day School for 
the deaf and finished the eighth grade 
under my instruction, and became pro- 
ficient enough in lip-reading. to enable 
him to enter the high school in Septem- 
ber, 1917, where he not only kept pace 
with his more fortunate school fellows, 
but in many cases forged ahead of them. 

Horace is not only -handicapped by 
deafness; he has poor sight as well. 
Nevertheless, he is not only a scholar of 
the first order, but an athlete, too, taking 
an active part in all games of football and 
other sports. 

I submit herewith a letter written by 
one of the teachers of English, and a 
test paper written by Horace. His 
teacher wrote this letter because a teacher 
of the deaf (in a neighboring city), who 
had heard of the wonderful record that 
was being made by the deaf children in 
our high school, said that it was impos- 
sible for deaf children to make such prog- 
ress under any teachers other than those 
trained for teaching the deaf. I told 
Miss Carlyon and she sent our neighbor 
the enclosed papers.* 

Louis Girard was born deaf. A won- 
derful boy in many respects, he of course 
does not compare with Horace in schol- 
arship, although he did very well, his 
average for the three years being about 
78. 





* See page 445. 


HORACE GILLESPIE 


Lydia Klingbeil, the third child, also 
born deaf, is not far behind Horace in 
scholarship. She is finishing the high 
school course in three years with an aver- 
age of 89. 

I know there are many who think it 
impossible that deaf. children could 
read the lips well enough to be able 
to do the work these children have done, 
but I refer all skeptics to Mr. A. B. Wil- 
lerton, principal of the Houghton High 
School; Miss Paton, head of the Eng- 
lish department; Miss Carlyon, one of 
the assistant English teachers; Miss 
MacNair, science, and Mr. Ward, his- 
tory. The children have had work 
under all of them. 

The following is a letter from Horace’s 
English teacher: 
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To whom it may concern: 

The enclosed is an examination paper writ- 
ten by Horace Gillespie, a deaf boy, who is 
seventeen years old. This is not an excep- 
tional paper, but, on the other hand, is the 
type of paper that he always writes. This is 
the third year he has been in my classes, and 
during that time he has done nothing but ex- 
cellent work. He takes part in the class work 
the same as do the other children, for he has 
no difficulty in reading my lips. He shows a 
deep interest in his work and serves as an in- 
spiration to the rest of the class. 

Miss CARLYON, 


A few extracts from Horace’s test 
paper, which was perfect: 
“Evil doers gain their just reward in the end. 


Macbeth thought, ‘things bad begun make 
strong themselves by evil,’ but his peace of 


mind, his cause, his life came to naught, and 
justice and social order are vindicated.” 

“The climax is the murder of Banquo, be- 
cause from there on Macbeth rushes rapidly 
on to his downfall. It is the natural climax 
of the play.” 

“Macbeth might have lived his life just as 
he lived it without the witches, but his life be- 
comes peculiarly tragic when he binds up his 
fate with the will and purpose of the fearful 
and evil powers of the supernatural world. 
The witches are in perfect harmony with the 
tragic tone of the play and aid in its perfect- 
ment.” 

“The English king was gracious, good, and 
kind, and was really loved by his subjects, 
while Macbeth’s subjects would obey him only 
because they feared him. He was a tyrant and 
would kill all who disobeyed him.” 

“He felt the usual mannish desire to domi- 
nate, to command, to have power.” 





IMPRESSIONS 
By MILDRED KENNEDY 


F COURSE, some of us went! To 

our regret, only six. How we did 
wish we might have chartered a special 
train and taken every member of the 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, both active and 
associate. 

Yes, our constant, one regret while 
there was caused by our keen apprecia- 
tion of all that the others were losing. 
It was the Circus—THE Circus. It cer- 
tainly was realistic in every detail—side- 
shows, pink lemonade, peanuts, both 
shelled and salted, and unshelled all ready 
for the elephant. And how he did en- 
joy them! Last, but not least, giving it 
a final touch of realism, was the crowd. 
From the moment the sun set and the 
show was in readiness, the crowd simply 
swarmed. 

The boxes were filled to overflowing 
and the reserved seats were literally 
swamped in the waves of humanity that 
surged over them. The aisles, corridors, 
everything, was just a stream of expect- 
ant humanity. 

Real side-shows! A swimming match 
for which 10 cents admission was asked, 
but certainly worth $10, as any one would 
agree after once passing through the 
“gates.” It was worth a good deal to 
stand at the “exit” and watch the ex- 
pression on the faces of those who had 





MISS KENNEDY AND MRS. NORRIS AT THE VOLTA 
BUREAU THE DAY AFTER THE CIRCUS 


In which they represented the Boston Speech- 
Readers Guild as “sandwich men.” 


paid the fee and so had been permitted 
to see this wonder. 
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MISS STAPLES AND HER WONDERFUL ELEPHANT 


At the time I saw the match Mr. 
Ferrall was doing some rushing business. 
Mr. Ferrall and Miss Ziegler were “push- 
ing” this particular feature, enticing all 
new comers to see it before going to 
their seats to await the beginning of the 
real performance. 

In the midst of the surging crowds I 
met a friend, a graduate of the Kinzie 
School and an active member of the 
Guild. Why, yes; that makes seven of 
us; so it does. No, eight; for, of course, 
Mrs. Nathan T. Porter, Jr., was there; 
so you see the Guild did have some repre- 
sentatives. Goodness! What have I 
done! In mentioning our “members” I 
have overlooked a most important one— 
no less a personage than Miss Cora Elsie 
Kinzie (You all know that she was at 
the Circus, don’t you?) and Miss A : 
Well, I must stop this enumeration; I 
give it up. There were quite a number 
of us there, after all, it seems. 

But, to return to my friend, from 
whom I have wandered far in this nar- 
rative. I met her near one of the side- 
shows—in fact, the swimming match— 
and tried to entice her to go in and see 
it. I told her she should see that wonder- 
ful demonstration of aquatic mastery. I 
have never seen its match anywhere. 
Her reply (given in what seemed gen- 
uine pathos and despair, in both look and 
gesture) was: 

“T can’t; I’ve lost my mother and 
haven’t a cent of money.” I told her 
that her reply certainly gave another 
realistic touch to the whole scene. I 
almost suspected it part of the perform- 
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ance; and so, taking her hand in mine, 
I replied: 

“Poor child, don’t cry. If you really 
can’t find your mother, come with me 
and I will take you to the police station 
or leave you in the care of some kind 
policeman.” 

Some time later I saw her again, and 
she said she had found her mother. I 
was greatly relieved. 

Well, the boxes filled—filled to over- 
flowing—and the seats were no more to 
be seen. Then began the “grand parade.” 
Such animals! Such peoples from for- 
eign lands—Egyptian princess, snake- 


charmer, acrobat, tight-rope walker, 
sandwich men, banner- bearers, and 
clowns! 


One clown was a friend of mine, a 
very special friend of mine, one whose 
work and spirit I admire and respect to 
a great degree. I should feel deeply 
grieved if anything happened to her. 
(Should I say “him”? No, I am refer- 
ring to the work and spirit that makes 
her—her, this particular clown—my 
friend; so I am sure the pronoun is the 
correct one, no matter how masculine 
may have been her disguise that night.) 
She was truly wonderful! But I felt 
troubled, greatly troubled, in my heart 
for her safety, and the cause of my anx- 
iety was this: I had been told, in confi- 
dence (the managers of the show not 
wishing it to become public) that the dear 
old elephant, for some reason, had a 
serious defect. Perhaps it was due to 
old age, perhaps to his having been in 
captivity so long, or possibly to neglect 
when he was first captured in the jungle 
wilderness. (You know, capturing live 
wild elephants so that they are sure to 
give themselves no physical injury is a 
very delicate operation, most interesting 
in its detail, but too long to enter into in 
this circus narrative.) Whatever the 
reason may be, the fact was this Kinzie 
Circus elephant was purblind! 

Only because of the creature’s unusual 
intelligence, I understand, was he entered 
in the show that evening. At times, it 
seems, he shows a degree of intelligence 
well nigh human. Elephants are truly 
wonderful creatures, and to this any one 
will agree who has had any personal 
dealings with them. 
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This good, noble old fellow was so 
blind that when the clown (this clown 
was my special friend, remember) lay 
down on the ground for the elephant to 
step over him, the elephant was quite 
unable to see, and so-had to feel his way 
with each individual foot. This, of 
course, was a rare demonstration of ele- 
phant intelligence, and interesting be- 
cause of it. But you can readily imagine 
my mental state when I saw those huge 
feet, one after the other, floating a few 
inches above some part of my dear 
friend’s anatomy. All four feet were 
used, too—not just the fore feet. The 
clown exercised great self-control, but it 
was a relief when this special feature 
was safely over. 

The tight-rope walking was remark- 
able. Never, in all the circuses that I 
have attended since my childhood’s days, 
have I seen such a demonstration of a 
tight rope. That rope did not sag per- 
ceptibly at any point. Either it was 
stretched so that it was a physical im- 
possibility to stretch it any more, or else 
the performers were in such perfect 
physical training and condition that they 
weighed almost nothing. This point 
seemed to me wonderfully interesting, 
showing a remarkable demonstration of 
a law. 

Well, I might go on and on describing 
more of the wonders as they impressed 
themselves upon me, one by one; but 
there will be many other enthusiasts 
seeking space in the pages of “our maga- 
zine” to tell of their personal impressions, 
so I must try to contain myself. It cer- 
tainly was a great show! 

We hereby express great appreciation 
to the members of the Speech-Reading 
Club and the Kinzie School, and to the 
Misses Kinzie, who conceived and di- 
rected the performance, and to all who 
did their part toward making it so great 
a success. 

Those who could not attend the show 
can never know what they have missed. 
Perhaps it is better so, because if they 
really could know, it might prove to be 
just more than they could stand. We 
who shared in it are sorry for them— 
sorry with genuine, sincere sorrow. 

We are proud that Boston, through the 
New England School of Speech-Reading 





MISS LOUISE HOLMAN, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
AS A CLOWN 


and the Speech-Readers’ Guild, could con- 
tribute even a little to the spirit, en- 
thusiasm, amusement, and general en- 
semble, 

We all should be, and certainly are, 
grateful to those who made this thing so 
great, so unusual, so memorable a suc- 
cess. Long life to them, one and all, and 
to “our” beloved magazine! 


DEGREE FOR MISS THOMASON 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 31.—The trustees 
of Converse College, at the commencement ex- 
ercises here today, conferred the degree of 
doctor of humane letters upon Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman, of Washington, D. C., president of 
the American Red Cross, and the degree of 
master of arts upon Miss Pattie, Thomason, of 
Morgantown, N. C., principal of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind. 

The certificates state that the degrees were 
conferred in recognition of distinguished serv- 
ice to humanity. Miss Boardman and Miss 
Thomason were both here in person for the 
ceremonies. The annual commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Representative J. F. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina. 





Mr. John A. Gillespie, a former superinten- 
dent of the Nebraska School, died in Akron, 
Ohio, April 27. Mr. Gillespie was a pioneer in 
auricular work for deaf children. 

















POETRY AS AN AID TO PRONUNCIATION 
By J. SCHUYLER LONG * 


NE great difficulty to the semi-mute, 

and to all speaking deaf, for that 
matter, I suppose, is the pronunciation of 
new words, or words, I mean, that they 
have never heard pronounced or have 
never been taught to pronounce. 

The difficulty sometimes leads us to 
commit amusing blunders—amusing to 
other people, I mean. But we grow cal- 
lous and don’t mind so much after we 
get used to it. I remember one time, 
years ago, before I had reached this 
stage, I was telling Superintendent Swiler 
about the wife of one of our teachers 
who was suffering from a serious hemor- 
rhage as the result of an attack of bron- 
chitis. “‘Bronchitis” was a new one on 
me, and in my hurry I took a chance and 
pronounced it with the accent on the first 
syllable, giving the sound of ch instead 
of k and making the 7’s both short. Mr. 
Swiler looked puzzled, as if he did not 
understand the word, asked me to repeat 
it, and when I did an amused look came 
over his face and he finally broke into a 
laugh. He gave me the right pronuncia- 
tion, but I haven’t forgotten that laugh 
and it has made it impossible for me ever 
to forget the pronunciation of that word. 
I would not recommend hilarious laugh- 
ter, however, when your friend makes a 
break in the pronunciation of a word, 
with the idea that you are thereby fixing 
the matter in his mind! 

Right here I will digress long enough 
to assure you that we feel grateful to the 
friend who stops us quietly to help us 
over a difficult word when we get stuck, 
but pray don’t do it in a patronizing way. 
I do not know any one who ever takes 
offense at a correction when help is of- 
fered, for we feel that our friends under- 
stand the situation as well as we do. 

This lack of ability to pronounce many 
of the words one wants to use is occa- 
sionally the source of a good deal of em- 
barrassment. Imagine yourself speaking 
before a group of people, or extempore 
before an audience, for instance. Your 





*Principal, School for the Deaf, Council 


Bluffs, Iowa. 
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tongue wags merrily along until there 
comes to the tip of it a word that you are 
suddenly conscious you cannot pronounce. 
It is just the word you want and you 
cannot think of another to take its place. 
You hesitate, debate whether to take a 
chance and pronounce it some way, trust- 
ing to luck to hit it right, or to use 
some other word. Perhaps you take a 
chance in your desperation, or more likely 
you grope around in your mind for some 
synonym and finally use one that you 
know is a poor substitute. 

In the one case you are tortured with 
the harassing doubt whether you were 
lucky im your pronunciation, and in the 
other are painfully conscious of your 
error in diction. You imagine the fellow 
over there with a smile on his face is 
mentally passing adverse judgment on 
your choice of words and the whole 
crowd has decided your education is de- 
ficient. 

I mention this as a sort of plea for 
lenient criticism of your deaf friends. 
Do not always think it is a lack of knowl- 
edge or a poor command of language 
when they use an improper word. Per- 
haps it was the only one they could pro- 
nounce that had any relation to the mean- 
ing of the word they really intended to 
use. They are just as conscious of the 
error as you are, but what are they going 
to do about it? : 

The dictionary or some good guide to 
pronunciation is the only relief we have 
besides our obliging friends. But we 
can’t very well carry around a dictionary 
and stop in the midst of an impassioned 
address or a humorous anecdote to look 
up the pronunciation of a word we want 
to use. 

In this connection I have found poetry 
a source of great help. Doubtless there 
are others who have made use of it, and 
I pass along the explanation of how it 
helps, for the good it may do. 

The rules of meter, rhyme, and rhythm 
in poetry make the division of words into 
syllables, with their accent, a matter of 
mechanical process. This makes it possi- 
ble, with a little observation while read- 
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ing verse, to get the proper pronunciation 
of a new word without any previous 
knowledge of its sound. 

Many have had practise in “scanning” 
during their school days, and to these it 
will come easier. But in reading poetry 
you just naturally follow the measure. 
When you come to a new word you 
mentally note that so many syllables are 
required to make the word fit in with the 
meter ; that the accent must fall upon a 
certain one of these to preserve the 
rhythm ; and if it be at the end of a line, 
it must also rhyme with a word in some 
line above or below it in the stanza. It 
is not at all difficult, then, to give it the 
right pronunciation, and you will find 
yourself saying it without an effort. 

Having never heard the word “Hercu- 
les” or been taught its. pronunciation, I 
used to suppose it was given with two 
syllables, “Her-cules,” with long u, with 
the accent on the first syllable. Then one 
day I was reading these well-known lines 
of Miller’s: 


“Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules, 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas.” 


It requires no special knowledge of the 
technique of versification to see that 
“Hercules” must have three syllables, 
with accents on the first and last, and 


that “les” must rhyme with seas. If you 
are puzzled with “Azores,” note that it 
has two syllables and rhymes with 
“shores.” 


In the same way read the following 
and note the word “Hesperides,” which 
you see requires four syllables, the ac- 
cents to fall on the second and last; and 
that, to rhyme with “seas” and “trees,” 
the last e must be long: 


“T can see the shadowy lines of the trees, 
And catch, in the sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 

And the islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams.” 


“My Lost Youth.”—Longfellow. 


In the following, if you know how to 
pronounce “Dante” you will readily catch 
on to that of “Cervantes” and “Cory- 
bantes,” the former with three syllables, 
accent on the second, and the latter with 
four syllables, accents on the first and 
third: 
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“Such a fate was Dante’s, 

By defeat and exile saddened; 
Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature’s priests, and Corybantes, 

By affliction touched and saddened.” 


“Prometheus.”—Longfellow. 


Below you have the word “Hagenau,” 
which you must give three syllables and 
accent the first and last, and make it 
rhyme with “how”: 


“T trust, somewhere and somehow, 
You all have heard of Hagenau.” 


“Cobbler of Hagenau.”—Longfellow. 


Here is an example containing a word 
with the French spelling so deceptive to 
those not familiar with the peculiarities 
of that language. “Vaud,” you see, must 
rhyme with “ago,” but you will have to 
take a chance on “Pays”: 

“It was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 


In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay.” 


“Agassiz.”—Longfellow. 


The limerick, with its play on words 
and sounds, is especially good for this 
kind of help in pronunciation, although 
you have to be sure about some of the 
words first and must often get the sounds 
by inference or a sort of negative deduc- 
tion. Note the impossible spelling of the 
words rhyming with “colonel,” which 
gives you the cue: 

“There was once a doughty old colonel, 
Whose language was something infolonel; 
He’d swear all the fall 


At nothing at all, 
Growing worse when the weather got volonel.” 


—Little Book of Limericks. 


A glance down the lines shows the 
parodies on “colonel” in the second and 
last lines are “infernal” and “vernal” ; so, 
if you did not know the pronunciation of 
“colonel,” it would be easy to get it from 
these. 

This will help out in the pronunciation 
of automobile” : 


“Last week she went out on her wheel, 
Today it’s an automobile. 
Tomorrow you'll stare 
Straight up in the air, 
And all you will see is her keel.” 
—Little Book of Limericks. 


The following limerick put me wise to 
the pronunciation of “hades,” which I 
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had always supposed was a word of one 
syllable, pronounced, “hadz,” with the a 
long; but, to make it fit the meter here, 
it must obviously have two syllables, with 
the accent on the first, and must rhyme 
with “ladies.” You will also get the pro- 
nunciation of “Cadiz” by the same rule. 


“In the old Spanish city of Cadiz 

Are some most entertaining young ladies; 
As all nice girls should, 
They do nothing but good, 

And don’t raise particular hades.” 


—Little Book of Limericks. 


This will help you say “chauffeur” if 
you have not mastered that word; but 
look out for the first syllable: 
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“A young married woman in Burr 

Was said to have kissed her chauffeur; 
But her husband, who heard, 
Said that she was a bird, 

And he did not believe it of her.” 


—Little Book of Limericks. 


The examples I have given were picked 
out at random. Many of them contain 
proper names, but it is these that are 
likely to give one the most trouble. If 


_you are deaf, you know how it is to be 


introduced to a person condemned by 
fate to carry a jaw-breaking name. The 
only thing to do under the circumstances 
is diplomatically to fish for the proper 
way to pronounce it, or pray for luck and 
take a chance. 





STAMMERING: A REASONABLE ANSWER TO A 
REASONABLE OBJECTION 


By ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 


HE legitimate object of a discussion 
is to develop the truth. Let us at- 
tempt to do this in reply to Dr. Swift’s 
objection, (15) that the condemnation of 
visual-center asthenia (17) was not well 
grounded. Fletcher had discussed the 
Bluemel and Swift theories, (2) and 
after giving many and good reasons for 
considering them untenable, and before 
he summarized the discussion, he re- 
marked: “The theories criticized seem on 
their face to be so palpably wrong that a 
lengthy investigation into their merits 
seems unnecessary,” meaning by the re- 
mark that, since the reasoning disposed 
of the theories, extensive experimenta- 
tion was unnecessary. Fletcher’s article 
appeared in the same journal which pub- 
lished the asthenia theory, his article was 
listed in the indexes, and Dr. Swift con- 
tinued to contribute to the journal, but 
did not answer the criticisms; so it was 
natural for readers to conclude that the 
case of visual-center asthenia was to be 
allowed to go by default. Consequently 
it was permissible to quote Fletcher’s 
conclusions; and it would not seem that 
reasonable objection could be made to 
such quotation until Fletcher’s criticisms 
are nullified, if that be possible. 
However, the objections to visual- 


center asthenia were by no means ex- 
hausted by Fletcher, and a few of them 
may be considered here. 

The extent of the original investiga- 
tion is detailed by the following quota- 
tions: 

bits “IT formulated the following 
series of tests” (7. e., questions) “to the 
number of 24 in all, and asked them in 
series to 19 stutterers, making almost 
four hundred tests.” (5) “Final 
detailed results are found in the follow- 
ing conclusions, as drawn from 1,440 
answers: (7) . “This long series 
of questions, with careful introspection 
tests upon the content of consciousness, 
constituted, then, my main research in 
the field of stuttering.” (6) The ques- 
tion may be left to the reader whether 
the questioning of, not 1,440 stammerers, 
but 19 stammerers, by one investigator is 
sufficient investigation on which to base 
a sweeping conclusion which seriously 
affects for happiness or misery, according 
as it is true or not, the lives of the four 
million stammerers in civilized countries. 

The conception of scientific procedure 
outlined by Dr. Swift necessitates some 
extension. Observation and deduction 
therefrom are indeed the usual steps; 
but the mere accomplishment of deduc- 
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tion is by no means final. The deduction 
is a generalization, an “economy of 
thought,” (4) a comprehensible descrip- 
tion of the relation of the phenomena in- 
volved ; and the deduction stands or falls 
according as it embraces those phenom- 
ena. Therefore full and free discussion 
should precede the acceptance of any new 
view, for thereby are avoided both in- 
jury to the public through prevention of 
misinformation and also loss of reputa- 
tion to the investigator through the 
avoidance of a mistake. So it follows 
that real scientists court, and even pro- 
voke, discussion of their deductions, con- 
fident of their ability to defend them or 
eager to renounce them if they prove to 
be indefensible. 

Before we can conclude whether Dr. 
Swift’s description of stammering is 
adequate, it is necessary to learn what 
visual-center asthenia is, and we may 
learn that from Dr. Swift’s own words. 
“When visualization is present, stutter- 
ing is absent; when visualization is ab- 
sent, stuttering is present.” (8) 

“I see no reason why it should not “be 
called an asthenia; it is surely the weak- 
ening of a mental process that is strong 


in normal individuals.” (9) . . . “I 
doubt whether there is any marked 
pathological change.” (10) 


Now let us apply the description to the 
stammerer, most of whose speech is 
fluent and whose stoppages appear and 
disappear as quickly as thought. We will 
be helped by taking the Bluemel theory 
as an illustration. (1) According to that 
theory (transient auditory amnesia), the 
stammerer’s embarrassment amounted to 
fright, the fright caused cerebral conges- 
tion, and the congestion disturbed the 
defective auditory center so that the 
“color of the vowel” was lost. Now, the 
embarrassment does cause fright; but no 
valid evidence has yet been produced of 
a mental weakness. On the contrary, 
overwhelming evidence has been pro- 
duced to show that stammering is not 
due to an abnormality, either mental or 
physical. However, both of these theo- 
ries are unbelievable from merely a me- 
chanical viewpoint. Blood, like other 
substances, has the property of inertia, 
and it is contained in blood-vessels hav- 
ing elastic walls. How could the blood 
collect, suffuse the imaginary patholog- 
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ical centers, and then recede—how could 
all this occur in the twinkling of an eye, 
as it must if it accounts for stammering? 

The lack of visualization which Dr. 
Swift alleges is unknown to us. We do 
know the variety manifested by the 
pupil without an aptitude for geometry, 
the kind which is reducible only by long 
training. But Dr. Swift’s is of the light- 
ning-change variety. It comes and goes 
a dozen times in a minute. In fact, Dr. 
Swift denies such variety of visualiza- 
tion; for he says, “Visualization proc- 
esses are a matter of growth through 
exercise and development and use from 
the sensory area, mostly of the eye.” (14) 
We may reasonably accept this sound 
view of Dr. Swift, that visualization is a 
matter of slow development, and that 
precludes our acceptance of the opposite 
view, without further evidence. 

There are other characteristics of Dr. 
Swift’s non- visualization which may 
raise honest doubts. The bite of a dog, 
not necessarily on the head, will some- 
times make the bitten child stammer. 
Can visualization be destroyed or injured 
by a bite on the leg? The imitation of 
stammering will sometimes cause it to 
appear in the imitator. Can the imitation 
of a dialect injure the visualization of a 
child? And, if so, why is stammering 
the only dialect having that effect on 
children? Stammering appears and dis- 
appears with the presence or absence of 
an auditor. Is visualization so ephem- 
eral? Stammering disappears under hyp- 
notic influence. Can visualization really 
be produced by hypnosis? 

Whether these and the other incon- 
gruent causes of stammering can injure 
visualization, and thereby bring about the 
disorder, Dr. Swift gives us a remarkable 
method of undoing that injury. He says: 
“We began with a subject who did not 
use the visualization processes during 
speech, except occasionally. We placed 
the subject through a three months’ long 
vocal drill, and finally find that our sub- 
ject is possessed of a development of 
visualization processes.” (12) But Dr. 
Swift has just told us that “visualization 
processes are a matter of growth through 
exercise and development and use from 
the sensory area, mostly of the eye.” 
Now, the vocal organs do not constitute 
a sensory area, and they are decidedly 
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different organs from the eye. If this is 
scientific reasoning, possibly some of us 
may be pardoned for slowness in com- 
prehending it as such. And is it this 
kind of reasoning that we are invited to 
emulate ? 

On the discovery of visual - center 
asthenia Dr. Swift announced, “A new 
treatment is indicated,” (11) and, refer- 
ring to this vocal drill by which visualiza- 
tion is inculcated, he says: “This may 
therefore be considered as the ‘new treat- 
ment indicated.’” (13) That is, Dr. 
Swift gives us to understand that vocal 
drill is a new treatment since the Fall of 
1916, and he has strongly objected to our 
questioning his statements except after 
full and scientific investigation; so we 
will let this statement go unchallenged 
for the present. 

There is a well-established custom in 
science—indeed, a fundamental custom— 
which is lamentably ignored in the field 
of stammering. It is parallel with the 
social courtesy of saying, “You first’ to 
those who have the right to precedence; 
only it is devoid of all personality, for a 
true scientist obliterates himself. and 
thinks only of the truth which he is en- 
deavoring to advance. That custom is 
that the theory — generalized descrip- 
tion—which best embraces the phenom- 
ena concerned must be accepted as a 
working theory. If this custom was rec- 
ognized, we would have only one theory 
of stammering, or possibly a few more, 
if the relative sufficiency was difficult to 
determine ; but we find the field a perfect 
fog of old and new theories, sweeping 
and surging over the wretched, helpless 
stammerers and keeping the beneficial 
light from them. This is not only unsci- 
entific, but it is also unconscionably cruel. 

Dr. Swift calls for scientific procedure, 
and his call should be taken up and re- 
echoed uritil we get it. The first step in 
that is to investigate the theory which 
merits precedence, but which has been 
consistently ignored for six years and 
probably more. That theory, the speech- 
interference theory, (16) was probably 
first published by a truly eminent med- 
ical authority. (3) Why do the medical 
men ignore it? That theory is beauti- 
fully consistent. Why do the scientists 
ignore it? That theory offers real relief 
to chronic cases. Why do those who cor- 
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rect stammering ignore it? That theory 
promises, and will ultimately accomplish, 
the extirpation of the disorder. Why do 
our philanthropies ignore it? 

Why not do as Dr. Swift urges? That 
is, be scientific. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PIONEERS WHO HAVE PASSED.ON 


Although nearly four hundred years 
have passed away since Fray Pedro 
Ponce successfully taught deaf children 
to speak and to read speech, surely in his 
spiritual home he will rejoice over the 
results of the modern method of speech- 
teaching that will be demonstrated at the 
big convention at Mt. Airy. And then 
there is the good Abbe De l’Epée, who 
so earnestly wanted to use speech as the 
medium for imparting language to all his 
pupils, but felt compelled, because of lack 
of time and of trained assistants, to 
adopt another medium far less helpful 
to the pupils, but a medium that enabled 
him to impart some instruction to a dozen 
pupils in the same length of time that he 
would have had to devote to one or two 
pupils if speech were the medium used. 
The good Abbe fully realized that the 
medium he did use would be of relatively 
slight value compared to speech in the 
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every-day life of his pupils after their 
school days were ended; but he felt that 
some quick way must be opened for deaf 
children to learn to read God’s word. In 
other words, he was more interested in 
preparing his pupils for a future world 
than for the present world. D. 


CONVENTION COURTESY 


There have been conventions (we 
leave the dates and places to the memories 
and consciences of our readers) at which 
the speakers were greatly disturbed and 
embarrassed by the inattention of their 
audiences. Not infrequently people left 
the room during a lecture, or moved 
about and cousulted each other in stage 
whispers and poorly subdued tones. 
Sometimes merry gatherings congregated 
outside the door of the auditorium and 
sent in peals of laughter and fragments 
of sentences to those who were striving 
to hear the speaker. 

May we venture to bespeak for those 
who occupy the platform at Mr. Airy 
such perfect order, attention, and interest 
as each of us would desire were he him- 
self the lecturer? Aside from the fact 
that only thus can we display good breed- 
ing, it is true that only in this way can 
we derive full value from the important 
papers, discussions, and demonstrations. 


THE EDITOR’S RESIGNATION 


Owing to continued ill health, the 
Editor has again tendered his resigna- 
tion, and this time it will probably be 
accepted by the Board of Directors, at 
the Mt. Airy meeting, to take effect June 
30. For that reason the writer has re- 
moved his name from the front cover. 
During the past twelve months Miss 
Josephine Timberlake has had entire 
charge of the magazine and performed 
all the editorial work. Thus the many 
commendations on the improved char- 
acter of the magazine rightfully belong 
to her. The writer merely looked after 
the advertising department and acted as 
business manager of the magazine, which 
he will continue to do until the end of 
the year. He takes this opportunity to 
thank the many friends who have so 
earnestly helped to make “our magazine” 
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what it now is and to treble its circula- 
tion. He is deeply grateful for an aid so 
great that without it the magazine might 
have dropped by the wayside, as so many 
others have done. This voluntary service 
in behalf of the magazine will ever be 
the pleasantest memory in the life of the 
writer. 


F. D. 


RECENT VISITORS TO THE VOLTA 
BUREAU 


Mr. C. Higuchi, Professor of Education in 
the Tokyo Teachers College, Tokyo, Japan, is 
making a tour of schools for the deaf in this 
country. He is a member of the board of the 
Tokyo School, and is interested in efforts 
which are now being made to establish an oral 
school in Japan. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, President of the 
Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, and Mrs. 
James F. Norris, Secretary of the Guild, spent 
a few days in Washington after their trip to 
Philadelpia to attend the great circus given 
by the Speech-Reading Club. 

Miss Lucy Ella Case, of the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading, is visiting 
schools in the East, and hopes to remain long 
enough to attend the summer meeting at Mt. 
Airy. 

The Volta Bureau gladly welcomed all of 
these guests, and hopes to have many more, 
both before and after the convention. Will 
you be one of them? 


IN SPITE OF A HANDICAP 


To Tue Vota REVIEW: 

I am a new subscriber, and my only regret is 
that I did not know earlier of the existence of 
your magazine. 

I lost my hearing at the age of fourteen, and 
had to leave school in the sixth grade and go 
to work, as my parents were very poor. I did 
not know what I could do, as I thought no one 
would employ a deaf person when they could 
get people who could hear. I went to a paper- 
box company which advertised for girls. I 
was very interested in the work and put out 
more boxes in six months than any other 
employee. This attracted the heads of my de- 
partment, who reported the same to the office. 
I was changed from one department to another 
on the same floor. I did not like this, as I had 
piece-work in the first department and could 
earn more than I could on day work; but now 
I am very glad, as I was too young then to 
realize there was a motive behind this. After 
four years’ hard work on my part, I was called 
down to the office and asked to take charge of 
the floor at a very good rate. I was very 
much surprised and said, “But I can’t hear!” . 
My boss was very kind and told me he, had 
been keeping his eye on my work, and if he 
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was satisfied I ought to be. This happened 
seven years ago, I am still there as fore- 
woman, working as hard as ever and just as 
much interested in my work as ever, and my 
wages are far above the average, although I 
am handicapped by deafness. I read lips fairly 
well. I can only say to those who are dis- 
couraged the old saying, “Where there is a 
will, there is a’ way.” 


Epitor Vouta REvIEW: 


I am a subscriber to and an interested reader 
of your excellent and helpful magazine. 

I should like to shout from the housetops 
what lip-reading has done for me, and per- 
suade every deaf person to study it. I was 
active in the League, and conducted a 
weekly practise class in lip-reading until about 
a year and a half ago. Since then the condi- 
tion of my health has kept me confined to the 
house and I have had to give up all outside 
work; but, though my body no longer responds 
to my desires, my soul is still marching on, 
and I am interested in the cause and only wish 
I were wealthy, so that I could aid in a ma- 
terial way. 

Wishing you continued success in your splen- 
did work, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 





IOWA PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The recent meeting of the Iowa Association 
of Parents of the Deaf was very successful 
and well attended. 

Mr. W. N. Northcott, General Secretary of 
Y. M. C. A. work in Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent; Rev. S. Salzman, of Dubuque, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Northcott, secretary and treas- 
urer. Board of Directors: Mrs. Robert Hen- 
derson, Des Moines; Dr. Henry G. Lang- 
worthy, Dubuque; Mrs. E. C. Evans and Mr. 
Homer Miller, Des Moines. 

The Association greatly regrets the departure 
of its former president, Mr. J. H. Spencer, 
sy is soon to make his home in Baltimore, 





ADOPTED BY THE 
OF PARENTS 


RESOLUTIONS 
IOWA ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF. 


1. Resolved, That the aim of the association 
known as “The Association of Parents of Deaf 
Children” shall be to assist in every possible 
way the welfare of the deaf. 

2. Resolved, That the cordial and friendly 
relations existing between this association, the 
Iowa Association for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, and similar organizations be maintained. 

3. Resolved, That this association stand for 
no single method of instruction, but that it 
believes the segregation of the manual and the 
oral methods necessary and desirable when 
under the so-called “combined system.” 

4. Resolved, That the Iowa Association give 
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its support to a plan for a National Parents 
Association. 

5. Resolved, That an effort be made to secure 
a law requiring physicians to report all cases 
of total or partial deafness. 

6. Resolved, That this association lend its 
influence toward the legislation which seeks to 
insure sufficient appropriations from the State 
Legislature of Iowa: First, to employ one 
teacher for every seven pupils taught, and to 
increase the number of supervisors at the State 
School. Second, that this fund must be suffi- 
cient to insure maintenance and equipment of 
manual training, domestic science, vocational 
trades, and industrial activities. Third, That 
an added sum be added to the cottage fund to 
make it possible for the younger oral pupils to 
be housed and cared for with a view to their 
physical fitness. 

7. Resolved, That we recommend an in- 
creased allowance for the maintenance of day 
schools, and to raise age limit to twelve (12) 
years. 

8. Resolved, That we recommend the estab- 
lishment of a training class for teachers of the 
deaf as a part of the curriculum of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and a committee of two ap- 
pointed by this body to make this request and 
report at the next meeting. 

9. Resolved, That the appreciation and thanks 
of the organization be extended to the Honor- 
able State Board of Education for its interest 
and influence in securing larger appropriations 
and needed legislation affecting the deaf in 
Iowa; and be it further resolved, that this 
organization express its confidence in the 
Board of Education in bringing about ideal 
conditions for the future of the deaf in Iowa. 

10. Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion of the highly efficient trained leadership 
given by Elbert A. Gruver, State Superinten- 
dent of the Council Bluffs Schools; and that 
we pledge our loyal and unflagging support 
to him and his excellent teaching staff in their 
difficult and most important work. 

11. Resolved, That this association extend a 
vote of appreciation to Mrs. E. Channing 
Evans for her faithful efforts in securing a 
complete census of the deaf in the State of 
Iowa. A most difficult task, but a much needed 
piece of work which is being well done. 

12. Resolved, That we learn with deep regret 
that our acting president, Mr, J. H. Spencer of 
Dubuque, is to remove his family to another 
State.- The deaf of Iowa will lose a friend— 
we shall lose a co-worker. 

13. Resolved, That this association express 
its appreciation of the long years of service of 
the late Supt. Henry W. Rothert, who was 
devoted to the interests of the deaf of Iowa. 

14. Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion to the management of The Grant Club for 
the use of the Auditorium. 

15. Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the State Board of Education, 
to the newspapers of Des Moines, to the Volta 
Bureau at Washington, and to Superintendent 
Elbert A. Gruver, of Council Bluffs. 

















FRIENDS OUR MAGAZINE HAS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1317 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, 
WasuincrTon, D. C., May 28, 1920. 
Epitor VoLtTa REVIEW, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: 
in your columns has been several times called 
to my attention. 

I know that you do not wish to put into 
your journal advertisements which are unjust 
to others. This advertisement states: “Methods 
employed in this clinic were adopted by the 
Speech Unit, Base Hospital, United States 
Army.” ‘As I was entirely in charge of the 
corrections of defects of speech and hearing in 
the United States Army, I have a right to 
know as to the methods employed in this work. 

I wish to state-from my knowledge that the 
part of the advertisement referred to above is 
absolutely untrue, as no method or system of 
any kind or character was given priority’ in 
the work in this: section of tle Reconstruction 
Division. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sgd.)} CHARLES W. RICHARDSON. 





New York City, June 3, 1920. 
Epitor Voita REvIEW. 

Dear Sir: In Dr. Richardson’s second para- 
graph he states that he opposes the advertise- 
ment as being unjust to others because of the 
mention of the fact that our methods were 
adopted by the Speech Unit of the Army. 
However, he does not hesitate to state that the 
method employed with the deaf was the Miiller- 
Walle, and that the text-book by Miss Bruhn 
was used as a basis for the work. I think he 
is justified in making~this statement, as such 
was ‘the case, but I do not see why he is not 
doing the same with the Speech Correction 
work. 

He states that the advertisement is absolutely 
untrue, as no method or system of any kind 
or character was given priority in the work in 
the Speech Section of the Reconstruction Di- 
vision. [ cannot account for such a statement 
except. as being due purely to misinformation 
or ignorance on the part of the superior oer 
supervising his staff. 

The entire work of Speech Correction was 
carried on by three women; namely, Mary -B. 
Thornton, Esta V. Pastel, and Katherine 
O'Connell. These teachers have informed me 
that they employed only the methods of our 
clinic and that the text-books used were the 
“Manual of Speech Training,” the “Manual 
for Stammerers,” and “The Manual for Lisp- 
ers,” all of which. were edited by me. In fact, 
Miss. Thornton is still doing this work at the 
Reconstruction Hospital and employing only 
our. methods. I am sorry that Dr. Richardson’s 
memory is remiss on this subject, as this is 
not the. case with several other commanding 
officers who have come to see me personally 
and written letters of commendation. They 
all knew our methods were being employed. 

I regret that the advertisement caused any 


An advertisement which appears 
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consternation. I would gladly have seen that 
the sentence referred to was omitted if Dr. 
Richardson had written to me and so requested: 
The committee organizing the Summer Clinié 
decided to include this item in the advertise- 
ments. One member of the committee is Miss 
Esta V. Pastel, who made quite a reputation 
for the work not only at the Speech Unit, but 
in general hospital practise. 

The idea of advertising in this manner was 
not to exploit Martin methods or any definite 
systems, but part of our national campaign to 
eliminate from this country certain vicious 
methods and systems. which have been well 
advertised; and to run to the ground several 
charlatanistic schools that have been preying 
upon unsuspecting sufferers. We are abso- 
lutely catholic in our methods, employing what 
we believe to be the best, gleaned from the 
experience of many leaders in this work, in- 
cluding Dr. Bell, and are not at any time 
claiming “only and original system.” 

I should be delighted to take this matter up 
with Dr. Richardson. 


Faithfully yours, FREDERICK MARTIN. 





WHAT A LOT OF FRIENDS “OUR 
MAGAZINE” HAS! 


Following is a list of friends of THE 
Voutta Review who have sent in since 
January Ist the number of new subscrip- 
tions recorded opposite ‘their respectivé 


names. Surely you can send in one. 

Kinzie Speech-Reading School........... 38 
Miss. Mary Dugane.......... 02260 cc0cee- 22 
We. Alvin: Ty Pei o ne 6. iis pccgeecnxgees 20 
Mrs. John EB. D. Trash: <<. . sc. end sessess 18 
Speech Readers Guild (Boston).......... 17 
Ta gs oe eee pee ee peek 14 
Miss: Ruth Robinson... 2.5... 052-5 pe%eee 12 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. (all life)....... II 
Miss Gertrude Torrey............--0++++- 11 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie’s School.............. II 
Miss Elizabeth Brand......:........+.... 10 
Miss Mabel R. Lindner......,..... seas 10 
Miss Ida P. Lindquist.............++-++:: 10 
Teachers’ Association, Illinois School.... 10 
Miss Nettie McDaniel...........--+---+- 7 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey............+00+:: 7 
Miss Emma B., Kessler............--.-+ es 
California School of Lip-Reading......... 6 
Miss Lacy: Demis ooo os cs cn scenes cues 6 
New England School of Speech-Reading.. 6 
Miss Mabel M. King.............-..++ 5 
Miss Addie: 2; TiamGere ies sakes «oko 50 ee 5 
Lynchburg (Va.) School of Lip-Reading. 4 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn...............<,.- 4 
Miss Grace K. Wadleigh................. 4 
Mise: Lonwise Howell. 5 «oc. 5 foci sas scteee 4 
eg. Fe Gy Ghidoans cccsvkdonveueas 4 
Miss Caroline .Henderson................ 3 
Mies A. Grace GORD. oc... cece ccccocccs 3 
N. Y. League for the Hard.of Hearing. . 3. 
Bae T. Gs ON lo oo scabs Kea on eae 3 
Miss: Laura A. Davies... 0.660560. cinesee 3 
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Miss Alice Schilling. . 0... ..5.5 0 0ceseveeis 3 
Miss Harriet E. Stanley..........00.i.5.. 3 
Wort: enl Seal foie. 6 cs ci oes s 3 
er es in sk ae eee eu 2 
DMibed Re es CRBs oi ki cee dieses 2 
Miss Alvilda M. Engh................0.. 2 
Dien Todiels Be Feanes ids sen cc ce 2 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern.............. 2 
Miss Edna S. Washington................ 2 
Miss Josephine Gillespie................. 2 
Miss Rosamond G, Wright............... 2 
Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany............... 2 
pe OO ae Seana rer Seana 2 
er ON a a Ee ERS 2 
Wiins BAG Die COwemhs oi 55. i Se 2 
Mrs. Lillian Paddieford.................. 2 
Mrs. Ella Scott Warner.............0%6... 2 
Miss Ida Gleason............ Magpie oS Me A 2 
Miss’ Dorotiey Borris: «..-. 26 6s ss ace 2 
Miss Margaret Roberts................-. 2 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer................. I 
Miss Jane B. Walleer.......05.....0s008 I 
Central Institute for the Deaf............ I 
Mrs. Belle W. Maguire.................. I 
pe pe Ra i ere err I 
gh ee, | Sa eee ere I 
ES OE ere, eee I 
DAS Sto I Rika as ke Riincen sete I 
WE FA eee ccs wn bee sc ckeas I 
WEG I 6 vs ok Sa sae Sa eeesiense I 
Be PE AI, oa ic is ccs canoes cas I 
Bare bee TOWN, fos. case «bab ove ees os I 
WEAR THAR: UMN E 5 5 ce EAS I 
eT ar ee eee eed I 
Miss Marion A. Durfee.................. I 
Miss Evelyn Humphreys................. I 
Mrs. Emma Tunnicliffe.................. I 
DAiSS FiO WW, AVES 5 ooo occa Bees I 
eee ne a oS cen eau bubs I 
Mrs. Thomas M. Weston..............:<- I 
Miss Minnie Hellman.................... I 
BEE: ic WS aos ose din dvees thus s I 
ON oo ss cam eens ace be I 
RE ie OT Ee re ee I 
eR a a ere ery Peer I 
Mrs. Emil Beralzheimer.................. I 
Miss Katharine E. Ashelby............... I 
Mies Florence Carter. ..<.606. 0650000000 I 
Peebee DE COON, 6 5 ov kes weds’ vs he vac cas I 
Bn Oe Fe Bet oon kv kad vce Wo sdese I 
DRIER TOV OOO se cise Soke cc kes xs0% I 
MR AON EMMNOE. oss cde ooh whan bk be I 
RARE RI WV BIG Fis wine bs vb os bales ogee I 
MRE ANON. TOMBE oe i, och ool whos wc I 
BN DP A asi ols 5G oe oe meen I 
Miss Marian J. Anderson................ I 
BENG DE a aa ook ae Keo shiekee Rks I 
BEIGE Se I OPA cok ec exic bawkskacs > I 
ERAR SEN BR EOS k. vince Gv ccs cs bow ieee I 
a Pe Oe a es I 
BRON SOOO) DANIO 5 5 co wikia Foo bbb u hawks « I 
Mrs. Olive H. Ketcham: «.. 65.05. ececces I 
Bliss Ear fF. Renae. occ. s5 ck ctcndss. I 





. If you desire to have the official button of 
the Association, send for it now (25 cents). 
Do not wait till the Mt. Airy meeting, for 
then there may be none. 


GIFTS TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


In addition to her previous gifts, Miss Eliza- 
beth Fay has presented to the Volta Bureau a 
set of the first 24 volumes of the American 
Annals, handsomely bound. 

Miss Ruth Witter, formerly a teacher at the 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., and a 
pioneer member of the Association, has gener- 
ously presented to the Volta Bureau a collec- 
tion of text-books, periodicals, and clippings 
relating to the deaf and to speech work. Miss 
Witter also kindly included many of her early 
note-books of class exercises. 

Gifts of this character are appreciated. For, 
even though some of the books may be dupli- 
cates of publications now in the library, they 
can be exchanged or passed on to other libra- 
ries. 

The essential point to bear in mind is that 
the guiding principle actuating the founder of 
the reference library of the Volta Bureau is 
to have available in one central location and in 
a fire-proof structure, as nearly as possible, a 
complete collection of all publications relating 
to deafness or the deaf, and to any phase of 
speech-work, And, as is well known, no where 
else in the world is there so large a collection 
of such works, or so nearly a complete collec- 
tion as is found in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau. 





To Librarians: If you have duplicate copies 
of works on or about the deaf or about deaf- 
ness, or concerning phonetics, or on any phase 
of speech-work, and would like to exchange 
for other works, or would like to sell, send a 
list to the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A unique demonstration of the power of the 
trained eye to see the spoken word was given 
on the evening of April 7, at the studio of the 
Houston School of Lip-Reading, 1610 Webster 
Avenue. The demonstration was given in 
honor of the aurists of the city, who were 
guests. A part of the program was carried out 
by the moving lips without voice and trans- 
lated audibly by the lip-readers for the benefit 
of the visitors who were unfortunate enough 
to be merely hearing people. 

Lip-reading is not a new thing in Houston, 
It has been taught to deaf children in the pub- 
lic schools for four years, But the teaching of 
lip-reading to hard-of-hearing adults is new, 
and many people are seeing for the first time 
“how it is done.”—Houston Chronicle. 





The San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
announces a Summer School during June, 
July, and August, at Carmel-by-the-Sea. Mrs. 
Trask will be assisted by Miss Louise M. Wim- 
satt, of Washington, D. C., recently of the 
school for deafened soldiers, at Cape May, and 
Miss Helédise M. Thibault. The San Francisco 
School of Lip-Reading will be open all sum- 
mer. 











ITEMS 


WEST VIRGINIA’S COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE EAW 


The State of West Virginia has recently 
passed a law requiring every child who by 
reason of deafness or blindness is unable to 
profitably attend the public schools of the State, 
to attend the schools provided for the deaf and 
the blind in that State. Furthermore, the law 
does not stop with merely demanding ‘that the 
child “attend school,” which may be easily in- 
terpreted to mean almost anything, but spe- 
cifically states that the child attend for a sés- 
sion not less than thirty-six weeks, until such 
time as the regular course of study prescribed 
for that school by the State has been com- 
pleted. A law of this nature begins to meet 
the needs of education for deaf and blind. 
Without it little can be done to bring matters 
beyond their present stage of advancement. 
For some reason, it is impossible to make all 
parents see the necessity for sending their 
children to a school, the only school where 
they can receive the training that they should 
have, the training that will remove, as nearly 
as it is possible to remove, their handicap. 
We need just such a law in the State of Vir- 
ginia—a law that will bring to school the hun- 
dreds of blind children of the State, who 
should be here preparing themselves to do 
some useful thing and take their part in life— 
a part which, even though in a measure re- 
stricted, is by no means to be ignored. West 
Virginia is to be commended for having pro- 
vided for so important a point—The Virginia 
Guide. 


—_—_—— 


BE HELPFUL 
BY RHODA MACLEOD 


Speak a word of kindness, 
Smile a smile of cheer; 
Do a deed of mercy, 
Dry a falling tear. 


Lift a fallen brother, 
Help him on his feet; 
Always have a helping hand 
For every one you meet. 


Try to cheer another, 
Lead the one who’s blind, 
Try to help him on his way 
And his path to find, 


Never regret being helpful, 
Never regret being true, 

Remember you’ve pleased your Savior 
In just what he’d have you do. 





The Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 
is offering for sale two sets of attractive post- 
cards, five to each set. Each card has a little 
verse carrying good news about the possibilities 
of lip-reading. Such a card sent to a sensitive 
friend might interest him in the study more 
easily than a letter or a conversation. 
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OTORHINOLARYNGOLOGY AND THE 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


Gradenigo protests emphatically against the 
carelessness or ignorance of general practi- 
tioners in failing to diagnose mastoid disease, 
failing to treat properly acute otorrhea or dis- 
ease of the upper air passages, or else going. 
to the other extreme and mistaking impacted 
wax, for instance, for some serious condition. 
He cites two or three dozen cases typical of 
these blunders. The serious results from 
them in soldiers made a particularly striking 
impression, men dying from mastoiditis prob- 
ably avoidable or curable, and, on the other 
hand, men wasting their time in hospitals 
merely on account of disturbance from im- 
pacted wax. One man had thus escaped mili- 
tary service, being at the front only fifty days 
in two years. The study of the ear, throat, 
and nose is optional in the Italian medical 
schools, and few take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for this. Gradenigo asserts that the 
experiences here related, to which he could add 
many more, justify making compulsory some 
study of those organs and their pathology.— 
Journal A. M. A. 





HicgHwAys GREEN Book, 1920. First annual 
edition, 525 pages, 6x9. American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C. $3 
to non-members. 


Full of practical information for all who 
desire to keep the good-roads movement alive, 
and covers the subject of legislative action in 
the respective States. The day of the freight 
truck is here, and just as the pioneer freighters 
laid the foundation of the marvelous West 
seventy or more years ago, so the making of 
good roads in all parts of the country will 
enable the modern freighter to do its part in 
promoting the prosperity of the country. 

In reviewing so good a work, it may appear 
captious to be too critical, yet the writer hopes 
that in the next edition there will appear, 
under “Milestones,” some reference to the early 
electrics that appeared for a short time in 
1892 and 1893. Though they did not spell 
financial success, they did help to pave the way 
for the gas-operated car. D. 





“I beg to acknowledge with thanks your let- 
ter of the 24th, enclosing names of prospec- 
tive teachers. The outlook is certainly dis- 
couraging, but I think that in the long run it 
means much for the future advancement of our 
cause, and especially of the oral work. You 
know I have always maintained that our oral 
achievements were disappointing on account 
of the general educational caliber of those en- 
gaged in it. We got what we paid for. Larger 
salaries will bring to us a better class of 
teachers.” (From a superintendent.) 





May this Convention be the most helpful 
ever held! 








“EFFICIENCY” 


By B. YORKSTONE HOGG 


FFICIENCY is the open sesame for 

all mankind. Without efficiency we 
would soon deteriorate. With efficiency 
we can be just what we want to be. To 
will is to be. We have to first make up 
our minds what we want to be, and then 
keep plugging at it, every hour, every 
minute, and every second of the day. 
Unless we do this, we are sure to be mis- 
erable failures. 

Years ago inefficiency was tolerated. 
Today the inefficient and the mediocre 
person is sooner or later relegated to the 
background. This may be hard on some; 
it does not seem right in some cases. 
Nevertheless it is a condition we have to 
face, and to overcome, or else we will be 
found drifting down the stream of life, 
instead of swimming up, where there is 
more room. 

Deaf people have to be more efficient 
than hearing people or they are not 
wanted. It makes no difference whether 
you need a job. What does make the 
difference is whether you can do the 
work. If you can do the work, the job 
is ready for you; it even seeks you out. 
Just recently a certain candidate for 
President sought out a Florida writer to 
write articles boosting his candidacy for 
that exalted office. The candidate had 
plenty of men in his native State. He 
could have gotten thousands of willing 
workers who were anxious to do the 
boosting. Why did he seek out this 
man? Because he thought him efficient. 
You, dear friend, can become efficient if 
you will try. It is more easy to be effi- 
cient than inefficient. -The only reason 
why one person is a success and another 
is a failure is because he who is a success 
puts all his spirit, soul, and body into his 
work. He does not shirk. He does not 
wait for George to do the work that was 
laid out by some one for him to do. He 
does not say, “This work is not con- 
genial.” He makes it congenial. He 
smiles, and his fellow-men smile back at 
him. When he- has, done the drudge 
work well, he will be surprised to find 
some one offering him a work that is not 
drudgery. The work that is not drudgery 
will more than pay for the hard blows 


from uncongenial sources. It will make 
the soul glad; it will make you happy. 
Take the life of Lincoln. He was a 
poor boy. He was a rail-splitter. He 
did his work so well at rail-splitting that 
he was encouraged to become a lawyer. 


- He made good; he became a famous 


lawyer. One day he was called to repre- 
sent his native State. He made good. 
He was suggested as a candidate for 
President. During his campaign he 
heard of the trial of a man whom he 
thought innocent. The evidence was all 
against this man. Lincoln had been be- 
friended by this man’s mother. He de- 
cided that it was more honorable to leave 
his Presidential campaign and defend 
this man. He did so and succeeded in 
having the man acquitted. The man be- 
came a great man. Lincoln saved a life. 
It was prophesied that he had lost the 
Presidency, but he had not. That very 
act of Lincoln’s shut the mouths of his 
opponents. Some who had been his bit- 
terest enemies rallied to his support. 
They saw that he was carried into the 
White House as President. Had Lincoln 
shirked his task, like some of us do to- 
day, he never would have been President. 

There are hundreds of examples of 
men like Lincoln, who acquired greatness 
not by whining that the world was 
against them, but by making the world 
sit up and take notice that they were 
really and truly alive. 

The world may be against you and it 
may be hard to get up. You can make 
the world for you; you can make others 
work out your problems. This can only 
be done if you take an interest in helping 
the other fellow. He does not care for 
you unless you care for him. Are you 
going to succeed, or are you going to be 
a failure? It is squarely up to you. You 
can succeed ; you can overcome every ob- 
stacle; you can make yourself just what 
you want to be. You may not think so, 
but if you give your present work the 
attention you would your favorite sport, 
lo! inside of a year’s time your work will 
be paying you ‘more than you ever 
dreamed of. 

It matters not whether you are deaf. 
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THE SON OF KING ALPHONSO 


Many of the brainiest men and women 
have been deaf, and they have succeeded. 
You can succeed, you will succeed, if you 
will go at things with indefatigable cour- 
age and continue pushing ahead. 

Take Senator Gore, the blind Senator 
from Oklahoma. Did he fail because of 
blindness? No! He is there with the 
goods! He is considered by his col- 
leagues as one of the best-informed men 
in the United States Senate. He was 
elected because he knew his job. 

What men like Gore, Edison, and Ford 
have done, you and I are able to do. It 
is squarely up to us. No one can do our 
work for us. Some one may do a greater 
work than we do. It will not be our 
work. Are we going to sit idle and moan 
that we are deaf or blind and let the 
golden opportunities pass into eternity? 
Even if we can afford financially to do 
so, we should set.an example to others, 
so that they can be benefited by seeing 
that, although we are not obliged to exert 
ourselves, we have, like the good Samari- 
tan, taken the burden of the afflicted upon 
our shoulders and are helping to carry 
the other fellow’s load. If we cannot 
afford to be idle, we will have to hustle, 
or those who are of sterner moral and 
mental fiber will beat us in the race. 





THE RAINDROP 


The question comes: “Why do the school 
periodicals fail to encourage parents to secure 
a copy of The Raindrop that their deaf chil- 
dren may read it during vacation days? It 
would be such a help to every deaf child, and 
the stories would prove very interesting to 
hearing children and even to the old folks.” 

We agree with the writer that if there were 
a copy of The Raindrop in the home of every 
deaf child, there would probably be a notice- 
able increase in the use of language, and an im- 
provement, too. There are not many copies 
remaining of this famous book of “wonder 
tales,” and when these few copies are gone, it 
is very doubtful if it will be reprinted. At 
$1.50 a copy, postpaid, it is sold for less than 
it could be duplicated for. Therefore it would 
be a wise move on the part of school officials 
to urge the parents of their pupils to purchase 
a copy as soon as possible and before all the 
copies are sold. 





“If every one could only crown his cross 
with suitable work, work to make him forget 
self, why, some day people might envy the 
deaf! If we all work with this end in view, I 
believe we can at least blaze the trail.” 
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THE SON OF KING ALPHONSO 


Young Don Jaime of Spain, the second and 
most gifted of the sons of Alfonso XIII, say 
news dispatches from London, is recovering 
from the deafness with which he has been af- 
flicted since birth, thanks to the manipulative 
treatment of the well-known English special- 
ist, Dr. Johnston May, of Park Lane, London; 
but it is not generally known that he is no 
longer dumb and has been able to speak since 
three years ago. 

Until then it was generally believed that the 
royal lad had been born dumb as well as deaf; 
but the discovery was made that he was merely 
stone deaf, and that it was because he had 
never -heard the sound of a voice that he was 
unable to formulate words. As soon as this 
was ascertained he was taught to speak by the 
lip-reading method, and since 1917 he has been 
able to speak with considerable fluency. 

Late last fall, when he visited London with 
his parents, it was suggested that Dr. John- 
ston May should attempt to deal with the case 
by his manipulative treatment. This gave such 
encouraging results, in that the young Prince, 
now twelve years old, was soon able to hear 
and distinguish sounds, that he was recently 
sent again from Madrid to London, where he 
is living, in the Spanish Embassy, under the 
care of Dr. Johnston May, who expects to be 
able to send him back home completely cured 
soon after Easter. 

In this way science has triumphed over the 
affliction of a boy who was believed to have 
been born both, deaf and dumb and who other- 
wise would have been doomed not only to go 
through life thus handicapped, but barred, by 
reason of his affliction, from succession to the 
throne. The cure endows him not only with 
speech and hearing, but likewise with a pros- 
pect of succeeding his father on the throne 
of Spain, in the event of anything untoward 
happening to his elder brother, the Prince of. 
the Asturias——Washington Post. 


[A request for an account of the above 
“cure” has been sent to London, and THE 
VotTtaA Review hopes in time to present the 
true facts in detail to its readers.—Ed.] 





We take the liberty of reprinting the follow- 
ing editorial from the Journal of the Indiana 
State Medical Association and of making slight 
alterations : 

We still receive letters from members of our 
association complaining because they do not 
receive THe Voita Review, who do not take 
into consideration that change of address, 
failure to pay dues, and poor mail service are 
causes for failing to receive the magazine. 
It may be well to remind our readers that we 
never fail to pay attention to requests for. 
change of mailing address. If any one does 
not receive THe Voura Review when he thinks 
he is entitled to if, hé should write at once, 
asking for an investigation of the matter, and . 
the request will receive prompt attention. 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





Teachers and Supervisors Wanted 


WANTED—A trained oral teacher for intermediate 
grades, session 1920-1921; must have had five years’ teach- 
ing experience. Wright Oral School. 








Trained teachers of the deaf wanted at the Michigan 
State School for the Deaf, situated at Flint, Mich. Ad- 
dress, L. L. Wright, Superintendent. 





WANTED—By the Evangelical Lutheran Deaf-Mute In- 
stitute, Detroit, Mich., two Experienced Oral Teachers for 
next year. Applicants, stating salary with room and board, 
should apply to the Superintendent. The climate of Detroit 
and the school atmosphere are very good. Address, Rev. 
William Gielow, 2161 Nevada Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 





The Mississippi School will need for next term an ex- 
perienced supervising oral teacher, a teacher for a begin- 
ning class, and one or more for intermediate grades. 
Please state training and experience in first letter. Ade- 
quate salaries will be paid. Address, Wirt A. Scott, Supt., 
Jackson, Miss. 





WANTED—A good teacher for an upper-grade class of 
deaf children. About nine pupils. alary, $1,200 to 
$1,860, according to training and experience. Address, 
G. F. W., care Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—An Oral Teacher for an intermediate grade, 
Albany Home School for the Deaf, Albany, N. Y. 








For Day School 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher for class of deaf 
and children with defective speech. Give references and 
experience. State salary and earliest date services are 
available. Miss Gibson, Secretary Public School Board, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 








Teachers for Private Pupils 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher to instruct, 
during the summer, a deaf girl eight years of age. Mrs. 
Walter Wesenberg, Route 4, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





WANTED—A young man, trained and experienced oral 
teacher, for boy of sixteen who has been in school eight 
years. Southern family. Apply, M. J. E., Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Teacher for summer months, for little girl 
in Mississippi. Address, E. P., Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 








Positions Wanted 





POSITION WANTED—An experienced, trained oral 
teacher desires change. Address, Box 76 Volta Bureau. 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 
ELOCUTION 


“Elocutionary Manual.” The Principles of Elocution, 


. with Exercises and Notations................. $1. 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution............... zs 
The Fundamentals of Elocution................0.. 


On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching. . 
Address to the National Association of Elocutionists. 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter. Delivery.......... 


SCIENCE OF SPEECH 


Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, In- 
cluding Directions and Exercises for the Cure of 
Stammering, and Correction of all Faults of 


Articulation. Paper Cover, $1.00; Cloth....... ¥s 


a Eres OR MURR. 6 fo ka 5 <6 50 so oo on bee 
RO OU HE. TR sii ovo a Seka eh RL ER le Oe 
The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector and Teach- 

ers’ Manual. Paper Cover, $0.25; Cloth....... 


MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alphabetics; 
Or Self-Interpreting Physiological Letters for the 
Writing of all Languages in One Alphabet. 


RA BEES CO Sl vc Cn cate caus scsi wecets a. 


Class Primer of English Visible Speech; For Communi- 
cating the Exact Pronunciation of the Language 
to Native or Foreign Learners, etc............. 

Explanatory Lectures on Visible Speech: The Science 
of Universal Alphabetics.............cceeeesees 

Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech 

Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen 
(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 
FOE ND os iki dock yk odek dex eo cas os 

Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici Lezioni. 
(Italian Edition of English Visible Speech in 
Ci EE AC a ek Br rd 

Letters and Sounds: An Exposition of the Principles 
ND, IIR o55.0'y:s winch ns hemis <p Wowk un ods 

Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17x 28)......... 

Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x 4)............. 

Visible Speec 

Rite Wem, WOONPOTOR 6. icin cc ccccccccvececve 

Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthoepic........... 

LAGE EU BONING, sc Gie 6 dweinn o vo0 5 Rove os ed 

Re PE GO Ns hc G S08 54 cwde VS ebien scans 


BELL’S WORLD ENGLISH 
World English: Universal Language......... ache wei 
World English, Handbook of...............cc0000. 
BELL’S SHORTHAND 


POO: GROTUN io k ocicia Woes LS eves vce beb ieee 
Elliptical Steno-Phonography ..............ceeee08 
Reporting Steno-Phonography ..............-.0005 P 


h Cards, 44 large cards in set......... w: 


00 








Experienced oral teacher, Northampton trained, college 
graduate, desires position in western school for 1920-21. 
Address, B..M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 








Summer Pupils Wanted 





Experienced teacher would like deaf-mute or lip-reading 
upil for summer 1920. For particulars address, 
ox 207, Rockland, Me. 








Principal Wanted 


WANTED—A principal for an Oral School with an 
enrolment of thirty-five pupils and a staff of five teachers; 
also a trained and experienced assistant oral teacher; 
duties to begin as soon as possible. Write, stating age, 
training, experience, and salary expected, to 5. S. Gordon, 
Inspector of Schools, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 











The better class of teachers read THe Vota Revitw. 
Thus it pays the schools to advertise in our pages. 





THE BEST BIRTHDAY 
AND HOLIDAY GIFT 


you can give is a paid membership in the 
Association that stands for better speech: 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

For a paid membership, costing but $2 a year, 
includes a year's subscription to THE VOLTA 
REVIEW. 
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